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News 
on this issue is: 


News of the 


League of 
Monday, 
Chamberlain presented his proposal that the Council 
meet three four times a year. He 
explained that it to hope that the 
problems to be- discussed would rapidly decrease. It 
was difficult for busy Foreign Ministers to go to Geneva 
four times a year, and yet it was in his opinion desirable 





Week 


Nations opened a 


i Council of the 
fresh when Sir Austen 


session on 


should instead of 


was reasonable 


that Foreign Ministers should attend in person. The 
proposal was postponed till September, when it will 
be considered by the new Council. The importance 


of the present session is not reflected in the agenda ; 
significant work goes on behind the 
scenes. There is, for the anxious searching for 
some practical method of dealing with the madness of 
Russia. The very fact that one suggestion after another 
for drafting a coherent common policy is discussed and 
found wanting is an ironic comment on the Bolshevists’ 
charge that the Powers have formed a solid front against 


them. 


by far the most 
instance, 


* * * * 


We trust that France will decide to end the occupation 


of the Rhineland as soon as possible, although Germany 
frankly recognizes that the French Government cannot 
go far ahead of popular opinion. It is necessary to 
add, however, that the Germans have been very clumsy 


in their advances towards the French Government. They 
have refused to allow any inspection of the Eastern 
fortresses, which are said to be dismantled, and the 
French have made this refusal a pretext for being 
extremely unforthcoming about the Rhineland. In our 
opinion, the sooner all Allied troops, including the 


British troops at Wiesbaden, are withdrawn the better. 
It is not humanly possible to prevent Germany from 
secretly re-arraing if she wishes to do so unless a huge 
maintained. That is out of the 


occupying force is 


question, and in the circumstances minor and scattered 
garrisons merely suggest to Germany that, though 


she was given equality at Locarno, it is in practice 
being withheld from her. 
* * * . 

On Tuesday the Council decided to summon an inter- 
national conference to consider the abolition of import 
and export restrictions recommended recently by the 
Conference. It would be a 
Conference if the 


Economie 
magnificent result of the 
present tariff walls were levelled to the ground. Germany, 
Austria and Belgium have all declared that they are 


willing knock them down. exchange is 


International 
Economie 


Freedom of 


the essential condition while Europe is feebly groping 
her way back to prosperity. We suggest that no 
country ought to be frightened by being invited per- 
manently to ferswear its economic convictions. Let 
there be a trial period of, say, five years. We are con- 


vineed that at the end of five years nobody would wish 


to build the walls up again. 
* * * A 
We have written elsewhere about the new Russian 


capable of only one 
impelled by fear for 


Terror. The judicial murders are 
explanation. The 
their own position and for the whole of their rigorous 
anti-rest-of-the-world policy. When men are committed 
to barbarous extremes they often seem to glory in their 
that in any they will 
psychological reason 


7 
wild men are 


know case 
This is the 
A singular example of 
is contained 


methods because they 
be held responsible. 

for brazening things out. 
sort of over-statement and over-confidence 
in a Note which the Sovict Government sent to Finland 
protest against the execution of Colonel 


this 


in reply to a 
ash ca - 

* We cannot and shall not accept any intervention hy any Govern- 
ment in the matter of the executions made as reprisals for the 
murder of the Soviet representative in Warsaw. Those people who 
come into Soviet territory must know that they are no longer 
protected by the laws of their own country, and the Soviet code 
permits the putting to death of people without trial on the order of 
the police. Lieut.-Col. Elvengren, who had fought against the 
Soviet forces, knew perfectly well that an official state of peace 
between the two countries did not prevent his remaining a‘precious 
hostage. It is the for all those whom the Soviet Government 
think well to imprison and condemn to death.” 

, x * * 


All sensible people will approve of the decision of 
the Cabinet that passports should be refused for the six 


British school-children who were to be sent to Moscow 
[1053] 


same 
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for a fortnight by the Young Comrades’ League of Great 
Britain. The idea was to let these children see how 
Russian schools are managed and how little Russians 
are brought up to be good Communists. It would have 
been all very well if the children had been able to discover 
for themselves the facts which were reported by the 
Commission appointed by the Soviet itself last year. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand children were then 
congregated in camps because they had no homes. The 
Commission pointed out that even so the number of 
outcast children was increasing. The Commission also 
stated that the number of criminal children of whom 
the law had had to take cognizance in Moscow amounted 
to 50,000. 
* * * * 

But, of course, the British children would have heard 
of none of these things. They would, no doubt, have 
been given a very pleasant time and upon their return 
their experiences and even their “ opinions ’—the 
opinions which emerge from the wisdom of twelve years 
—would have been solemnly quoted to prove that a 
paradise exists for the workers’ children in Russia. 
From that rather disgusting humbug we have been saved 
by the Cabinct. The Cabinet has, of course, full discretion 
to determine in the public interest whether the Foreign 
Office shall or shall not issue passports, and it will be 
almost universally agreed that in this instance the 
discretion was very wisely exercised. 

* * * * 

It is good news that the Egyptian crisis has been 
ended by a favourable reply to the recent British Note. 
Sarwat Pasha has accepted the demands that the Egyptian 
Army should be under the supreme command of a British 
officer, should be non-political and should, as the Times 
correspondent says, co-operate ” with the 
British Army. All the foreigners in Egypt recognize 
that the issue was critical and they fully supported the 
British demands on which their safety depended. British 
responsibilities in Egypt are very onerous, and it would 
be impossible to discharge them if there were a rival 
army, political and under purely Egyptian control. 
The relief of the foreigners at the settlement in principle 
is evidently shared by most Egyptians, and possibly 
even by some of the extremists who are secretly afraid 
of the dangerous words they let loose in public. 


* closely 


* * * * 

Sarwat Pasha must be heartily congratulated on the 
skill with which he has performed a risky but necessary 
manoeuvre. When Adly Pasha was Prime Minister 
the Minister for War made many political appointments 
to the Egyptian Army, and it was undoubtedly a very 
difficult thing for Sarwat Pasha to reverse the policy. 
In the later stage of the discussions Zaghlul Pasha came 
down on the side of moderation. But for this helpful 
influence the settlement might after all have been 
impossible. Lord Lloyd has played his part with a judg- 
ment and a patience which are particularly to be applauded 
in one who is capable, on occasion, of being combative. 
The end of the crisis is, we hope, only the beginning of 
a much larger settlement. The four points which were 
left over by the Declaration of 1922 are still in the air. 
It is essential that these should be regularized by Treaty. 
After a great deal of unjustifiable delay we ought 
to come at last to the methods which Lord Milner 
recommended, 

** * * * 


M. Briand and the American Ambassador in Paris 


have been discussing a proposal for a Franco-American 
pact of friendship. 


M. Briand, the most eminent fricnd 





— 


~ 
of peace in France, made the proposal last April almost 
casually to an American journalist and since then it has 
been much discussed in the United States. M. Briand 
is so experienced in affairs that he is not subject 
hallucinations. He admits that nothing will cone of 
the idea unless it has general support in the United States 
not merely the support of a few idealists. It may bs 
said that there are already Treaties between France 


and 
America which virtually remove all danger of way 
and that even if there were not there would still be no 


danger of war between nations which are entirely 
indisposed to fight one another. 
* . * * 


The Treaties in question are the Arbitration (Cop. 
vention of 1908 and the Bryan Treaty of 1914. The 
Bryan Treaty provides that any dispute between France 
and the United States, diplomacy has failed 
and the parties have not invoked arbitration, shall be 
submitted to a permanent 
Nevertheless, nothing but good could come from thy 
forging of a new link of friendship. M. Briand himself 
thinks this desirable or he would not have taken so much 
trouble to discuss it; and in America it has the strong 
advocacy of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. We have only one comment to 
make. If the apparatus for preventing war between 
France and the United States, though it is fairly complete 
now, could usefully be amplified, why should not the 
principle also apply to Great Britain? If anti-war 
declarations are being made between countries which are 


when 


international commission, 


traditionally good friends, Great Britain ought not to 
be behindhand with a similar declaration, for there is no 
more convinced friend of peace than this country. 

* * * * 

It is reported from China that Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian General, whose allegiance has long been uncer- 
tain, has declared in favour of the moderate Nationalists, 
In other words, if the report is true, he will join forces 
with Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, and help him to try to overwhelm the Hankow 
Communists. Hankow, however, clings desperately to 
the belief that Feng is a Communist and trustfully sends 
him money for propaganda. The United States Govern- 
ment have decided to send more marines to China, 
The total strength of the force will be brought up to 6,060, 
The fact is that Washington has come to the conclusion 
that the American detachments were not strong enough 
to protect all the Americans in China. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the compiecte returns of the Free State 
General Election had been received. The state of the 
parties is :— 


Government .. oe ee «- 46 
Fianna Fail .. oa ne e. 44 
Sinn Fein ch _ ae “es 6 
Labour : on 22 
Independents ba oe «- Ld 
Farmers 1 


x 


National League ee ee 
The Government Party has failed to get a Parliamentary 
majority. It is now a minority as against all the other 
constitutional groups in combination. Clearly, there- 
fore, if Mr. Cosgrave decides to take office he will have to 
Whether 
he will do this by means of a formal coalition or not has 


rely upon the help of some other party or parties. 
not yet been settled. He might, of course, be satisfied 
with an informal promise of general support in regard to 
the Treaty and the Constitution. 
said that two-thirds of the new members are 


Roughly it may be 
for the 
Valera’s 
forty-four and Miss MacSwiney’s six followers) against the 


Treaty and one-third (consisting of Mr. De 
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Treaty. If Mr. De Valera continues his former policy 
the Republicans will not take their seats, but there are 
some signs of wavering. 

+ * * * 

Although it is satisfactory that there is so large a 
majority for the Treaty, the fact has been considerably 
obscured. Parties which do not seriously think of 
disputing the Treaty have showered so much abuse upon 
Mr. Cosgrave that in common repute they are not held to 
stand with him in any single cause. This is a most 
unhappy result, as it seems to us, of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The Constitution provides that the President 
of the Executive Council and his Ministers shall carry on 
till a new President is nominated by the Dail itself. It 
is practically certain that Mr. Cosgrave will be invited to 
carry on and the only question, when we write, is whether 
he will accept. The differences between the Government 
Party and the Labour Party probably go too deep for a 
On the other hand parties upon 
which Mr. Cosgrave might rely—the Farmers, the National 
League and the Independents—would want him to 
abolish the tariffs to which he is heavily committed, 
and overhaul the whole policy of the Irish language. 


working friendship. 


* x es * 


For a short time during the debate on the Trade 
Unions Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday it 
looked as though the whole character of the Bill might 
be changed. The opportunity passed, but the debate 
was an extremely uscful one and something may come 
of it. The occasion was the moving of an amendment 
by Sir Leslie Scott to incorporate in the Bill a clause 
based on the highly successful Canadian Statute for 
settling industrial disputes. This Statute forbids any 
strike or lock-out until a Committee of Inquiry, which 
can be demanded by either party to the dispute, has 
published a report upon the facts. Sir Leslie Scott 
pointed out that there was no question of compulsory 
arbitration unless both sides previously agreed to accept 
an award. Nor did he wish to tamper with the existing 
machinery of conciliation. 

1 * * * 

Mr. Clynes welcomed the proposal for fresh means of 
conciliation as such, but absolutely refused to sanction 
its incorporation in the Bill. If the Bill were abandoned, 
Labour would welcome Sir Leslie Scott’s proposal. 
Mr. Lloyd George deplored the pedantry which rejected 
a good thing beeause of the circumstances in which it 
vas offered. Why should Labour sulk so much at losing 
its jam as to wave away all nutrition? Sir Alfred 
Mond spoke so glowingly of the Canadian example that 
it looked as though the Government might accept the 
amendment, but after other speeches had been made 
the Minister of Labour rejected it as inappropriate to 
the Bill. The Bill, he explained, had the very definite 
objective of outlawing a general strike, and it must not 
deal with other strikes. Nevertheless, he would be 
glad to set up a Committee of Inquiry to inquire into 
the whole question of conciliation in industry. 

* * * * 

The promising fact remains that there was agreement 
Everyone admits 
Even the 


about the need for more conciliation. 
that strikes and lock-outs are obsolete. 
ostensible victors in an industrial dispute may exclaim 
‘Another such victory and we are 
Statute has proved the 
It makes the facts known, 
and public opinion then forms. When public opinion 
has declared itself, the dispute is as good as over. Neither 
We sincerely hope 


with Pyrrhus, 
undone!” The 
wonderful uses of publicity. 


Canadian 


side can really defy public opinion. 


that the Labour Party will think better of its decision 
to boycott the Inquiry which might make the Trade 
Unions Bill in effeet a dead letter. 

%* * * * 

On Tuesday at Oxford the Principal of Hertford 
proposed that in future the ratio of women to men in 
the University should be fixed at a maximum of one 
to four, and that no new women’s society should be 
founded if such foundation would upset this ratio. 
The proposal was carried by 229 votes to 164. The 
Principal of Hertford cannot be accused of being 
illiberaily disposed, as it was he who moved recently 
that the University Professorships should be thrown 
open to women. He and those who agreed with him 
felt that as the University was founded for men, and 
by common consent ought to remain a University pre- 
dominantly for men, it was advisable that some ratio 
should be settled by statute before any problem created 
by a further influx of women could become embarrassing. 
It is to be noted that the present proportion of women 
is only one to five. It is also argued that women’s 
colleges should not be allowed to expand indefinitely, 
because they do not contribute to the upkeep of the 
University, and that a considerable increase of the 
academie population of Oxford would entirely change 
the character of the University. Already it is a com- 
plaint that there is not room for all the men who wish 
to go to Oxford. 

* * t * 

While we acknowledge that there is point in all these 
arguments, we are not convinced that the Principal of 
Hertford’s proposal was desirable. Sinee the great 
increase of women at Oxford after the War the number 
has been steadily falling, and women’s colleges voluntarily 
limit their numbers in their own interest. The right of 
the University to impose conditions is, of course, indis- 
putable, but as the danger of an inundation of women 
scems to be remote, the risk of causing resentment by 
a declaratory statute seems to have been accepted 
rather unnecessarily. 

* % * * 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, the well-known novelist and playwright. His 
books, The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, Three Men 
in a Boat, and On the Stage and Off, brought him an 
enormous public. Their boisterousness and rather Cock- 
neyish humour fix the books to the period in which 
they were written. The knockabout fun was very 
simple, but irresistible. Mr. Jerome would often turn 
in a disconcerting way from a sort of literary practical- 
joking to undisciplined sentimentalizing. He was, indeed, 
a serious and very genuine man who was capable of 
deep melancholy at the spectacle of a world gone wrong. 
He had a love of beauty and an artistry which could be 
expressed through a favourable medium, and_ these 
qualities plainly appeared in some of his best though 
less well known works such as Paul Kelver. In his later 
years he was impatient of the early books which had 
brought him his fame. His best-known play, The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, was really a moral 
lecture. It was ill-constructed at every point of stage- 
craft, but its intense sincerity (with the help of Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson) carried it through. 

* * + * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 2ist, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100%; on Wednesday week 100%; a year 
ago 1001. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
86}; on Wednesday week 863; @ year ago 87. Con- 
version Loan (83) per cent.) was on Wednesday 76}; on 
Wednesday week 76 % ; a year ago 76%. 
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The New ‘Tetror in Russia 


FYXHE Sovict Government has resorted again to 

Terrorism. This is a fact remarkable enough in 
itself, but what is more remarkable is that the Soviet 
has not hushed up its brutality, as it has done on 
several occasions since the early days of regular 
massacre, but has advertised it and explained it. The 
local authorities all over Russia, for instance, have 
been informed that it was necessary to prevent the 
counter-revolutionary work of Great Britain and other 
“ Imperialistic ” Powers from going further. And so 
twenty aristocrats and former landowners and persons 
known to have sympathized with monarchy and with 
“ Imperialistic ” foreign countries have been hauled out 
of prison and shot without trial. The ignorant peasants 
may, of course, fall to the argument that when the 
aristocrats, or men who once had the audacity to own 
land, have been murdered the proletariat is well rid of 
a few more of its natural enemies. But we doubt it. 
It seems rather that the Russian people as a whole 
have been disturbed and shocked by this fresh 
outburst of murder, and are much concerned 
with the disappearance of a_ few 
than with the new reminder that 
who is heard to utter a word in 
Soviet. 

To English minds it is inconceivable that the Sovict 
rulers can really believe what they say. M. Voikoff is 
assassinated by an unbalanced youth at Warsaw. 
Thereupon the Soviet accuses Poland of having regularly 
and maliciously harboured enemies of the Russian 
revolution, and demands that all these enemies shall 
be expelled from Poland and that the Soviet shall be 
informed as quickly as possible that this has been done. 
What the Soviet really requires is that Poland should 
feebly repudiate her right to give asylum to refugees. 
There may be plots in Warsaw against the Russian 
revolutionary authorities as there may be in other great 
capitals in the world, but it is almost impossible to 
trace these things. It is certain that if the Polish 
Government became aware of anti-Russian intrigues 
they would suppress them, for the very good reason 
that nobody would stand to be embarrassed more by 
such intrigues than Poland herself. The only Govern- 
ment in the world, so far as we know, which unceasingly 
schemes to undermine the Governments of other nations, 
is the Sovict itself, 

In a long Note to Poland the Soviet narrates a string 
of atrocious deeds against the Russian State, and has 
the effrontery to declare that Great Britain was behind 
them all. The fact that British metal was found in a 
bomb used in Russia is enough for the authors of these 
whirling accusations to charge the British Government 


less 
** reactionaries ” 
nobody is safe 
criticism of the 


with having ordered the assassination of Soviet agents. 
All this is a miserable excuse for reviving the functions 
o: the infamous Cheka under its new name of Ogpu. 
The twenty prisoners executed last week probably had 
not even heard of the Warsaw assassination. This week 


eleven more have been executed. Of the twenty, 
perhaps the best known was Prince Dolgurokoff. He 
had lived in England for some years. Under the old 
régime he was a politician of liberal sympathies. No 
doubt he has always hated Communism, but his 
only crime seems to have been that he smuggled 
himself back into Russia by way of Rumania 


because he was filled with a longing to see his country 


again, 
In a communication to the 


Press, 


Sir Robert Hodgson, 


who was British Diplomatic Representative in Moscow 
before the recent breach, has pointed out the absurdity 
of the Soviet accusation that four of the twenty prisoners 
executed were spies in British employ. Sir Robert 
explains that the British Mission in Moscow weg 
extremely careful not to cultivate any friendship that 
could possibly be misunderstood. They knew only too 
well what danger threatened any man or woman who 
Was seen consorting with members of the Mission, 
Accordingly the Mission lived in a self-denying seclusion, 
Even that precaution, however, has not prevented the 
present grotesque charges. For instance, Sir Robert 
obtained employment for a Russian with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, in Moscow. The unhappy 
man was accused as acting as a spy for Great Britain 
for no other reason than that he was paid by British 
subjects. He was arrested and shot. A maid-servant 
at the British Mission was threatened with imprisonment 
for life unless she consented to act as informer on the 
Mission. She was also threatened with death if she 
revealed the fact that she had been requested to become 
an informer. As Sir Robert justly says, “ information 
supplied by agents recruited in this manner is entirely 
valueless.” 

The abominable distortions of which the Soviet is 
guilty are just such effects as we feared might flow 
from the expulsion of the Russian officials from London, 
It is true that the Russian pretext for resentment is 


absolutely false, but it is none the less a_ pretext, 
Harm rather than good will come of what the 


British Government intended to be an act of righteous 
indignation, if in the present Russian frenzy the extremists 
overpower the moderates, whose position had been 
improving. 

The new Terror professes to come of conviction, but 
it is, of course, the result of panic. When a Slav 
revolutionary turns to murder, he does so with less 
hesitation than was characteristic of the French revolu- 
tionaries. Danton had been driven by the logie of his 
own words and by circumstances into an utter Unpasse 


before he could bring himself to sanction massacre. His 
subsequent boasts about the massacre were certainly 
caused by the knowledge that he could not in any case 
escape the responsibility. Robespierre was __ terribly 
deliberate in his cruelty, but he, again, was at the very 
end of his expedients when he gave the word. The new 
Terror in Russia is a small matter compared with the 


slaughter of 1918 and 1919, but the Bolshevists among 
them have been responsible for a far greater number 
of deaths than Robespierre and Saint-Just ever 
dreamed of. 

The only consolation is that Terrorism cannot last 
Because it is a kind of desperation, it 
The French Terror led straight to 
Probably there is not a Napoleon 


indefinitely. 
heralds a change. 
the rise of Napoleon. 
lying in wait in Russia, but there are countless Russians 
who loathe murder, and they will help the first mani- 
festations of change to become a transformation when 


the time comes. Words, however idealistic, are a poor 


covering for cruelty. Was it not Metternich whe 
exclaimed, in regard to the horrors of the French 
Revolution, committed under the motto of “ Liberté, 


Egalité, Fraternité,’ that if a Frenchman called him 


his brother, he would insist that he was only 
When tyrants publicly attribute the frustration of their 
desires to a want of rigour, they are really advertising 


a cousin ? 


for their successors, 











x 
he 


Yes 
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The Meanin g 


FEXHE results of the General Election in the Free 
| State make it necessary for Mr. Cosgrave to 
decide whether he will change his mind and take oflice 
with the help of other parties. We sincerely hope that he 
will do this, as some sort of Coalition under his leadership 
seems to be essential for the peace and development of the 
country. 

It was natural for Mr. Cosgrave before t 
to declare that he would not take office unless he had fifty 


he clection 


members in his own party. Declarations of that kind 
may be taken partly as an expression of confidence in 
the speaker’s own cause-— without the appearance of 
confidence a politician could never hope to lead —and 
partly as an exhortation to his followers to exhaust 
their efforts in hard electioneering. They are by no 
means a mere whistling to keep up one’s courage. 
There would be no humiliation whatever for Mr. Cosgrave 
if he decided to go back upon his words. Rather, he 
would win renown by putting his pride far below the 
interests of his country. 

The General Election has made it evident that the 
chief issue is still the Anglo-Irish Treaty. If the Treaty 
stands, there will be great hope for the stability and 
prosperity of the Free State ; if it should be abandoned, 
or even if its authority should be impaired, hope would 
sink very low. Mr. Cosgrave is the man above all 
others who can keep public feeling sound and true for 
the Treaty. We hope, then, that he will regard the 
taking of office as nothing less than a duty. We write, 
of course, with a certain self-interest, as a fresh explosion 
in Ircland would cause much anxicty and damage in 
Great Britain: but our self-interest does not exclude a 
perfeetly genuine conviclion that it would be greatly for 
the vood of the Free State itself that Mr. Cosgrave should 
carry on. 

Proportional Representation tends to produce a 
multiplicity of parties. It used to be urged as one of 
the chief objections to this system that it would be 
difficult to work, because the ordinary voter would not 
understand it. In practice that has turned out to be 
the least of the objections. The Proportional Repre- 
sentation of the Free State requires several days for 
the exact results to be obtained; but the time would 
not in any sense be wasted if the results were worth 
waiting for. Unfortunately, the present results are 
ambiguous, and they may become baffling. There is 
no clear mandate for anyone —no sharp dividing line 
on a great issue. This seems bound to happen under 
all methods of Proportional Representation. It is a 
very great pity, and we are bound to say that we are 
much disappointed, as we used to believe in Proportional 
tepresentation and were anxious that it should be tried. 
In the abstract it is obviously just and reasonable ; it 
secures representation to minorities which under any 
other system would be ignored. By virtue of being 
represented in a Parliament, even a small minority may 
make contributions of real value to debates and to 
the formation of policy. It is sad to have to condemn 
n system which makes such desirable things possible, 
but the dominant fact really cannot be ignored, and 
that fact is that Proportional Representation does not 
a plain enough warrant to lead the 
particular line. All that happens is 


give one party 
country along 
that some greatest common denominator has to be 
found that will more or less hold together a variety 
o! groups. 

There is no doubt that there is a great majority for 


of the Irish Elections 


the Treaty, but this is not nearly so clear as one would 
wish it to be. Some of the parties or groups which are 
known to be in favour of the Treaty hardly said anything 
about it, but built up whatever strength they have by 
advocating other causes. The meaning of the election 
is that resistance to the Treaty has failed, and that the 
Constitution as it stands is not seriously menaced ; but 
this meaning does not leap to the eye, and so there 
will be excuses for a good deal of misrepresentation., 
Mr. Cosgrave is said to be greatly disappointed at 
stre noth ol the Government Party, 


but he must have been 


the reduction in the 
an optimist te suppose that he 
would not lose seats. It is characteristic of the Trish 
to be against thie Government, and wnorant voters who 
thoueht that Trish freedom necessarily meant an era 


of golden prosperity were sure to show their disillusion- 
ment at the polls, Mr. Cosgrave has played an extremely 
brave part he peacefully disbanded thi army which 
threatened the vers existence ol th young Free Stat 

he cnforced law and orde1 and checked corruption and 
incflicieney in large muni palities: and he defied the 
powerful drink track 1) doing what he thought Nec sary 
in the cause of temperance. These things did him 
honour, but they did not bring him popularity. He has 
expected to Mr. De Valera’s 
Republicans, and still more to groups which happen to 
be sound on the Treaty and the Constitution. He has 


Jost in particular to the Labour Party, but even the 


lost more seats than li 


Labour Party may now be said to be attached to 
the Treaty. 

Before the General Election the Government Party 
had sixty-six seats. The Republicans had forty-seven, 
though, as everybody knows, they refused to make 
use of them because the \ would not take the oath of 
allegiance, The remaining forty five seats were divided 
among the Labour Party, the Farmers’ Party, Captain 
Redmond’s National League, and the Independents. 
Altogether the Government Party had a majority of 
fifteen over the other Constitutional Parties. When we 
write, this majority has become a minority. 
The Government Party now has forty-five seats, as 
against Mr. De Valera’s Republicans, who have forts 
four. Sinn Fein, the party of the implacable Miss 
MacSwincy, has saved only five seats. It is Very 
satisfactory that the wildest politic ians in Ireland have 
been almost obliterated, but the fact remains that the 
combined Republicans are stronger than the Govern 
ment Party by itself. 

By making his refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Kine the subject of most « 
Mr. De Valera’ put the Treaty into the _ first 


Under an ordinar electoral 


f his speeches, 


place as an electoral issue. 


system Mr. Cosgrave could successfully have called to 


his side thousands of voters who feli that nothing 
mattered in comparison with this issue. As it was, he 
could not get more than a first preference. No doubt 
many clectors who recognized what the crux of the 


clection was gave him a first preference who otherwis« 
would have given him only a second or a third. But 
this is hardly good enough. In brief, Mr. Cosgrave’s 
position has been weakened unnecessarily. It has 
been weakened in order to get benefits which are much 
less import int than the ground which has been vi lded 
in order to ect them. If Mr. Cosgrave overlooks 
Mr. De Vale ra’s challenwe to the Treaty and declines 
to take office, the vital is 
obscured by a fresh splitt 


will probably becon i th ‘Tr 


up oi the parties, 
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Humane Slaughter of Animals 


FEXHERE are some reforms about which instructed 

| opinion is agreed and yet which are long overdue. 
The humane slaughter of animals is one. It is scandalous 
that at the present time, when no two opinions exist as to 
the efficacy of the humane killer, it should have been 
adopted by only ten per cent. of the local authorities of 
Great Britain. 

Of the 30,000 animals slaughtered daily in this country, 
ninety per cent. are killed by old and barbarous methods 
involving unnecessary suffering and preliminary terror, 
The adoption by local authorities of the Ministry of 
Health’s by-law Clause 9 (b), which makes the use of a 
mechanically operated instrument compulsory within a 
given area, has, it is true, been more rapid in the past two 
years. At the end of 1926, 222 local authorities had 
adopted the clause, compared with only 59 three years 
ago, an improvement largely due to the efforts of the 
Humane Slaughter of Animals Association and other 
organizations. Last week Manchester’s City Council 
made an emphatic declaration in favour of the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of animals, and our 
national civic conscience is undoubtedly being stirred by 
slow degrees. But animal lovers in Great Britain have 
little for complacency. The ‘slaughtering of 
animals is an unpleasant topic, and most people prefer 
not to think about it-—out of sight, out of mind. Few 
have the courage and altruism to investigate personally 
the conditions of slaughtering animals in their own 
immediate vicinity, like the small group of women to 
whose efforts are largely due the public’s growing dis- 
satisfaction with present conditions. 

The case for humane slaughter is a very strong one, 
and an article by the late Mr. John Dodds, formerly 
superintendent of the Carlisle Municipal abattoir, advo- 
cating reform, appeared in the Spectator on a former 
occasion. Where the humane killer is not used, cattle 
are usually killed by the poleaxe. If the blow is success- 
fully delivered unconsciousness is immediate, but the use 
of the poleaxe requires skill, and even in the case of a 
skilled slaughterman two or more blows are frequently 
required before unconsciousness is produced. 

A complete investigation into the methods of slaughter 
was recently made by the Corporation of London. The 
report says: “ With reference to the poleaxe, the cer- 
tainty of stunning by the use of the poleaxe must 
obviously depend upon the skill of the operator, but even 
with the most skilled man, failure to stun at the first 
attempt must be recorded, and the probability of failure 
varies not only with the operator's skill, but with the 
type of animal to be struck. . . . The following results 
were recorded. A hundred bulls required on an average 
250 blows to produce unconsciousness ; in the case of a 


‘ause 


hundred oxen 123 blows; of a hundred cows 127 
and in the case of a hundred pigs 155 blows.” 

Very different results are obtained from the use of the 
humane killer. 1,255 cattle and pigs were rendered un. 
conscious by 1,259 shots. The report says: “ The 
small number of four second shots in over a thousand 
cases compares more than favourably with the results 
from the poleaxe.” After the first introduction of the 
humane killer into Great Britain there was considerable 
opposition on the part of butchers who asserted that 
meat from animals slaughtered by the mechanical killer 
suffered from deterioration. A complete answer is pro- 
vided by the report, which states: ‘* We have carefully 
examined the meat of the above animals in the carcase 
form, and we desire to state emphatically that no exception 
can be taken to the efficiency of the bleeding. The meat 
was sold at Smithfield Market, and no complaints were 
made or received.” 

In many of the districts where the humane killer has 
already been adopted, its use is restricted to cattle and 
pigs. There is no valid reason why all animals should 
not be killed by the humane killer. Under existing con- 
ditions sheep undergo much suffering. The killing of 
sheep by means of a knife driven through the neck entails 
from five to thirty seconds’ needless pain even when 
varried out by the expert. The salient paragraph in the 
Ministry of Health’s by-law 9 (2) is as follows: “ A person 
shall not in a slaughter-house proceed to slaughter any 
animal until the same shall have been effectually stunned 
and such stunning shall, except as hereinafter provided, 
be effected with a mechanically operated instrument 
suitable and suflicient for the purpose.” There is a 
paragraph which provides that the by-law shall not 
apply to any member of the Jewish faith duly licensed by 
the Chief Rabbi as a slaughterer. Apart from the intro- 
duction of the humane killer, much remains to be done in 
building slaughter-houses so that animals awaiting death 
do not see those being killed, but this is a large problem and 
reforms can only come by degrees. One of the first steps 
should be the abolition of the private “langhter-honse, cia 

Readers of the Spectator can play —__ 
this national reproach by insisting on the supply, whether 
in their own homes or in clubs or in the public institutions 
with which they are connected, of meat which has been 
humanely slaughtered. They can also direct the atten- 
tion of their Parliamentary representatives to the 
desirability of legislation to make the use of the mechan- 
ical killer everywhere compulsory. The Humane Slaughter 
of Animals Association (5 John Strect, Adelphi, W.C. 2) 
will supply further information to those interested in a 
cause which should have the whole-hearted support of 
every reader of the Spectator, 


blows ! 


The Week in Parliament 


LI. interest in the Trade Unions Bill has now died 
away. The Labour Party put up quite a creditable 

fight in the earlier stages, but onee the initial and vital 
clauses were disposed of it became clear that further 
debate would be wearisome and a waste of time, and the 
guillotine was not unwelcome. This measure has provided 
a further example of the liability of politicians to misjudge 


popular feeling. The Unionists hailed it as a Charter of 
Liberty designed to free the workers from intolerable 


tyranny, and bound to strengthen their position with the 
electorate. The Labour Party saw in it a declaration of 


the class war. And some of the Liberals regarded it as a 
provocative and violent attack upon trades unionism, both 
inopportune and dangerous. Propagandist campaigns 
were prepared and launched with enthusiasm. Millions of 
pamphlets have been pumped out from Palace Chambers 
and Eccleston Square, and Members of Parliament of 
all parties hurled themselves on to provincial platforms, 
armed with “ knock-out ” briefs, eager to be in the fray. 
They found to their surprise, and in some cases to their 
dismay, that the country was not at all disposed to treat 
the Bill as a first-class issue. Some people thought it was 
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ill-timed, others that it was ill-drafted, whilst many 
pestowed upon it a vague and unenthusiastic if genial 
approval. But the vast majority neither cared nor 
thought about it, and preferred to enjoy themselves in 
the sunshine rather than suffocate at stuffy meetings in 
order to enjoy the doubtful pleasure of listening to an 
earnest and perspiring gentleman on a platform indulging 
jn a shouting match with several less earnest but equally 
perspiring gentlemen at the back of the hall. 

The truth is that the British people, with that unerring 
common sense which for no known reason characterises 
almost all their actions, have perceived the fact that the 
Trade Unions Bill deals with situations which are, or 
ought to be, exceptional. Apart, perhaps, from the 
clause relating to the political levy, the passage of the 
Bill will not affect the ordinary workaday life of the 
average trade unionist, and most people are only too 
anxious to avoid exceptional situations. 

The Government now stands at the cross-roads. It 
has lost ground a little of late, but not so much as some 
people (Mr. Garvin, for instance) would have us suppose. 
If the Trade Unions Bill has evoked little enthusiasm, 
it has equally evoked no great hostility, and the break 
with Russia is on the whole popular, and very casy to 


Wanted: A 


l* the Parliament of 1880 the Liberal Government 
4 seemed to have a practical majority of nearly 130 
members. Mr. Gladstone, flushed with his Midlothian 
campaign (although the Queen told him he ought not to 
do that sort of thing), anticipated little effective opposition ; 
had not Disraeli accepted a Peerage, and was he not now 
attempting to recuperate his broken health ? A Govern- 
ment with a large majority faced with some complacency 
an apathetic Opposition, lethargically led, and divided 
in counsel. An early measure of that Government was 
the Employers’ Liability Bill: a Bill in which a Liberal 
Ministry attempted for the sake of righteousness to make 
the employer just a little liable for accidents to employees, 
het for the sake of the wealthy Whig manufacturers 
than uscicss. rs wished to prevent righteousness 
oink vecoming a nuisance. 

The parallel with the present Session is not complete, 
but it is significant. The Government of to-day com- 
mands a practical majority in important issues of some 
two hundred members. Like the Liberal Government 
of 1880 it has introduced a contentious industrial measure. 
It is faced with a disintegrated Opposition. The Liberal 
Party has men of talent, but they speak with such different 
voices that they nullify cach other without any extraneous 
effort from the Treasury Bench. In many ways they 
resemble the Hydra, except that when one of the Hydra’s 
heads was cut off, two immediately grew in its place. 
Labour is lamentably weak in debating power: Mr. 
Snowden appears to be the only elder statesman who can 
thrust and parry according to the rules of the game. 
The younger members have apparently deserted argument 
for invective ; not only do they lack the ability, but they 
lack the industry to make opposition effective. 

Within that Parliament of 1880 one development took 
place which upset all the calculations of the political seers. 
On the Front Opposition Bench, below the Gangway, 
four men began to sit regularly together. In the corner, 
slim, elegant, was the Grand Young Man—Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Next to him, with clay-coloured trousers and 
spats, sprawled young Mr. Arthur Balfour. He was 
compelled, as he said, to sit on the Front Bench: no 


Other would leave enough room for his legs. By the side 


justify. The recent fresh outburst of Bolshevik terrorism 
will further strengthen Sir Austen Chamberlain’s position. 

But no Government in this country can expect to 
thrive or even survive on a purely negative policy. Some- 
thing constructive will have to be evolved and attempted 
if modern Conservatism is to thrive or even survive. From 
the time of Bolingbroke, Toryism has seldom lacked men 
of vision, of courage, and even of audacity, in one sphere 
or another—men who have succeeded in capturing and 
in holding, if only for a space, the imagination of the 
people. Chatham, Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, Peel, 
Disracli, Randolph Churchill, Chamberlain, form as 
glittering a galaxy as history can produce. 

Each and all were associated with a definite period of 
triumph for Toryism. On the other hand, in the words of 
Disraeli himself, the absence of the pervading authority 
of a commanding mind has frequently been the cause of 
the decline of the Whig party. 

Several spheres of possible activity present themselves 
to the Government at the present time, most notably 
the Empire, agriculture, coal, and local government. 
Are they going to tackle any of the economic problems 
which confront this country to-day ? 

WatcuMan. 


Fourth Party 


of this slim aesthete sat Sir Henry Wolff, with walrus 
moustache and spectacles, middle-aged, knowledgeable 
in procedure, conversant with all the possibilities of 
debate. And finally, as a fourth member, there was Mr. 
John Gorst, a party organizer of considerable experience, 
of greater industry and possibly of greater knowlcdge 
than any of the other three. Those four men contrived 
to convert themselves into the effective opposition of 
the day, and their methods are worth studying. They 
saw, for instance, that the Employers’ Liability Bill 
was ill-calculated in its principles and careless in its 
draftsmanship : they decided to adopt no limited party 
attitude towards it, but to concentrate upon detailed 
and effective criticism of cach clause. The words of 
Mr. Winston Churchill in Lord Randolph Churchill's 
biography arc significant, once we bear in mind the 
present Government’s professed attitude to the Trade 
Unions Bill. ‘“‘ They saw that a Bill had practically been 
thrown to the House to be moulded into shape by debate. 
They resolved to address themselves conscientiously to 
the task of perfecting the crude conceptions of the Govern- 
ment.” At first that combination of four men was treated 
with something of mockery: their very name was a 
nickname, and Hansard records the burlesque baptism : 
“There are two great parties in the State,’ a member 
had said. Mr. Parnell: ‘Three. Lord Randolph 
Churchill: ‘ Four.’ (Laugliter).”” But before the Parlia- 
ment had ended the Fourth Party was a political force of 
acknowledged importance ; and let young men in politics 
realize how richly it was rewarded. By 1885 Lord 
Randolph Churchill was Secretary for India, Mr. Balfour 
was President of the Local Government Board, and Sir 
John Gorst was Solicitor-General. 

The present Parliament is desperately in need of a new 
Fourth Party. It may be diflicult for the Opposition to 
form such a combination : 
too much by Committee rulings, and the older men of the 
Liberal Party do not play well with the younger ones, 
Let a Fourth Party be formed then within the Conserva- 
It would be idle to suggest that among 


the Labour Party is governed 


tive Party itself. 
the members sitting behind the present Prime Minister 
there are not represented the most widely diverse opinions, 
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Let four men of talent within the Party sit together 
with no preconceived programme, as independent critics 
of the Government. Such a force would act as a stimu- 
lant to the present House of Commons. It may be sug- 
gested that something of the sort has already occurred : 
Captain Harold Macmillan, in some of his speeches, has 
seemed to suggest that he is speaking for a group of 
members rather than as an individual. Presumably it 
is this group of four young Conservatives which has 
produced the volume, Industry and the State. Two vital 
criticisms can be urged against Captain Macmillan’s 
followers as at present constituted. First, Ministers are 
far too busy to read books: question and amendment in 
the House form the only effective criticism, and if the 
House will not listen, let them neglect Parliament and 
stump the country. Secondly, all young men in politics 
should be modest and get older men to help them. Disraeli 
did not fight alone: he danced his Parliamentary capers 
behind the heavy mediocrity of Lord George Bentinck. 
In the Fourth Party of 1880 the youth of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and of Mr. Balfour, despite its brilliance, 
needed the compensating experience in procedure and 
debate of Sir Henry Wolff and Mr. John Gorst. 

Nor should the methods of the Fourth Party be for- 
gotten, although possibly they would need adaptation 
to the more stringent procedure of contemporary Parlia- 
ments. The Fourth Party was prepared to undertake 
unremitting preparation to arm itself with question and 
amendment; it had accurate and extensive knowledge 
of home affairs, and, as in the Egyptian Question, it 
showed itself prepared to endure endless trouble to be 
accurately and minutely informed. Further, it treated 
its leaders with politeness, but not with too much obedi- 
ence. The Leader in the Commons of the Conservative 
Party was a pleasant but weak man, Sir Stafford North- 
cote. With a patience that was elegantly distinguished 
they told him what they were going to do, heard him tell 
them that they ought not to do it, and then proceeded to 
ignore him. 

Do the materials for a Fourth Party exist? It would 
do the country good by strengthening a lethargic Oppo- 
sition, and it could do no harm to the Conservative Party. 
A small vitriolic clement might help to give cohesion to a 
Party in which so many diverse views meet but do not 
mingle. It needs talent and energy allied to practical 
experience for such an adventure, but if history repeats 
itself the rewards are not inconsiderable. 


B. Iron Evans. 


Schoolboy Spelling 


AM a Preparatory School-master, and have been 

engaged in teaching boys for nearly forty years. 
For the first thirty years of these I treated my life-work 
as most of my colleagues then did: placidly. It was 
the War that woke me up, as it woke up a good many 
others. Without being miraculously inspired, I per- 
ceived that something more was wanted if ‘‘ education” 
(of the class which pays for it) was to be less infamously 
farcical. The missing thing seemed to be a hungering 
and thirsting for accuracy. We were (and, alas! still are) 
sloppy and cynically acquieseent in the monotonous 
illiteracy of the average product of the English Public 
School. 

Amongst other desirable fields for the introduction of 
this raré but priceless virtue, writing and spelling struck 
me as being primarily and particularly promising. Also, 
it seemed that it would be possible to make one job of the 
two, thereby avoiding much of the waste of time on which 


es 


the advocates of the “ Nu Speling ” base their subversive 
and nauseating proposals. 

So, by edict, one blessed day we abolished Cursive 
Writing for ever—so far as we were concerned. We al} 
myself included, started to learn “ script”: first “ -_ 
right,” then “ sloping.” My colleagues were considerably 
shocked. I had protests beginning, ‘“‘Good God!” ~ 

But these didn’t last long. We found the “ sloping 
script ” far easier to learn than we thought: equally 
quick to write ; infinitely easier to read than cursive. ]t 
made boys more artistic; more ambitious ; cleaner; 
and unquestionably more accurate. For it was a shrewd 
blow at the heart-breaking gospel of “ there or there. 
abouts ” which had hitherto satisfied all English aspiras 
tions for efficiency. We had grumbled in school reports 
about boys’ inaccuracy, but had done nothing, cyey 
fitfully, to attack it in the bud. 

Nor did script ‘“* destroy character”; that mysterious 
danger of “ script ” writing denounced by graphologists 
(whom our Judges now class with astrologers and 
tipsters). All our hundred boys soon wrote legible 
script, but no two wrote the same hand. 

As to spelling, it is obvious that the only sound way 
of learning to spell our idiotic language is to encourage 
visual memory. When in doubt about a word, we write 
it two or three ways and choose the one that “ looks 
right ’—unless, with low cunning, we meanly and 
hurriedly choose a synonym. 

But how can we tell which version of a written word is 
right if we have never seen or studied it written correctly ? 
“* Printed correctly” won’t do: the pictures are quite 
different, especially if the printed spelling-book of our 
youth has thoughtfully begun each word with a capital 
letter, to stamp the wrong picture more deeply on our 
brain. 

So our spelling-book had to be produced in the same 
“script” in which we wrote. Next, we had to forbid 
“ spelling out loud,” an exceedingly difficult and compli. 
cated thing to do correctly. For the poor child asked to 
do this has to “ visualize” his word and read that 
visualization correctly, letter by letter, though it flickers 
worse than the cheapest of films. And he finds it hard 
enough to read out loud, without metathesis, even frove 
printed paper. 

Instead, we made him (1) thoroughly understand the 
meaning of each word in his daily portion ; (2) read those 
words out loud from the printed script, faster and faster, 
till the pictures bit into his grey-matter and till he 
could no more spell “ appease ” with one “ p ” than draw 
a duck with only one leg; (3) shut his book and write 
those twenty or thirty words rapidly from memory or 
dictation. This system quickly improved the spelling 
of the school out of all recognition. 

Two things remained: (1) To test our results against 
those obtained by other schools on other systems, or 
without any systems. For many schools leave spelling 
to be taught, like breathing, by Nature. (2) To make our 
boys keen to excel and learn to spell as many English 
words as possible. 

The obvious stone to slay these two birds simultae 
neously was Inter-School Spelling Matches. We fought a 
dozen, and won the lot handsomely. 

These matches are very exciting, very popular and very 
easy to work. Why should the uses of inter-school com- 
petition be limited to a few “ games,” that can be advers 
tised and used as window-dressing in newspapers ? 
Some schools, of course, have their own reasons for 
refusing a spelling-challenge; at the nature of those 
reasons far be it from me to hint. But most are sporting 
enough to jump at them. It doesn’t matter which side 
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wins. But it is a great thing to make two sides keen, 
and to make all the boys of each school proud to be chosen 
to bear its colours in such a battle. 

Any approved person sends to each school engaged— 
there is, of course, no limit to the number of armies 
fighting on the same field—a copy of a hundred selected 
words. On the day appointed the team of eleven boys 
writes those words from dictation within the space of 
thirty minutes. The dictator reads each word out in an 
impromptu short sentence, thus: ‘Ten boys sleep in 
this dormitory ; it won’t accommodate any more. Spell 
‘dormitory ’ and ‘ accommodate.’ ” 

There must, of course, be an age-limit fixed, by agree- 
ment, for entrants. Ours is generally “ under fourteen on 
the first day of the current term.” Our fiercest fights 
have been with girls’ schools. 

How many employers, judging unknown applicants 
for a job, do not hastily cast out those who have spelt 
words wrongly? What does it profit to think great 
thoughts if we cannot ourselves communicate them intel- 
ligibly and painlessly on paper ? 

How many parents, ex-Public School-boys and pro- 
fessional persons could truthfully swear that their only 
use for an English dictionary is to solve a cross-word 
puzzle? I fear that Rawdon Crawley was not the last 
Etonian to spell in a way that would raise a laugh in a 
Board school. 

Not that I deprecate the use of an English dictionary : 
quite the opposite. I consider that every normal English 
child of twelve, who has been decently educated, should 
possess, treasure, understand, use and come to enjoy the 
best English dictionary available—the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. It is a magnificent, scholarly, interesting 
work, though I confess I find it hard to agree with its 
spelling of such words as “ milage,” “salable” and 
“samy.” The youthful owner of such a dictionary 
rapidly learns to take an interest in his language, and 
never to finish looking up a word till he is sure of its 
spelling, pronunciation, exact meaning, usage and 
derivation. But the cheap, rotten dictionary, crammed 
with unknown words for cross-word puzzles, and content 
with one or two words of explanation for each, is worse 
than useless. 

In conclusion, I wish some law would prevent manufac- 
turers from advertising such words as “ Porrage”’ and 
“ Phosferine,”’ or municipalities from labelling streets as 
“Chesnut Grove.” 
in the way of corrupting the youth of his nation, and the 
mere coining of a few leaden half-crowns seems a venial 
A. G. GRENFELL, 


Socrates was poisoned for much less 


crime by comparison, 


A Midshipmaid and a Cat 


S aeapgorapen soft and furry rubbed against my legs. It 
. was the kitten, the one pet of the ‘ Bougainville.’ I 
stooped to stroke her, but at the moment there was a 
sudden gust of wind. 

The mate, standing nearby, jumped away, scanned the 
sky quickly, and from his jerking head I knew a squall 
was imminent. Taking the kitten in my arms, I pulled 
my chair to a spot enshrouded with blackness, out of the 
way, yet in a position where I might have a full view of 
everything. The mate snapped out his orders, the 
French sailors cried and yelled as spanker, ringtail and 
rovals were lowered. 

Kitty was nervous. I attributed this to the fact that 
a day or two before she was nearly poisoned with kerosene 
when I bathed her with it to get rid of the fleas. She 
licked it off. Also, on this very day, had she not closed 
herself in my hat box, nearly suffocating before I opened 


it several hours later? Ruminating on her many adven- 
tures I tried to soothe her, but she remained uneasy. 

The squall passed and left us almost becalmed. The 
watch went forward to the main deck. Jean came out 
of the chart room for a breath of air, and paused a 
moment not far from where I was sitting. Kitty climbed 
down and—as I thought—went to her. The Captain, 
standing at the port rail, then called me. I went, and did 
not hear the soft steps of kitty padding after me. 

All at once, a faint, barely audible cry arose from the 
sea. For one swift instant I thought my ears deceived 
me. 

The cat! 

With a leap, the captain went down the companionway, 
returning a moment later with a flashlight. The watch 
“ame running aft. 

* Qu’est-ce que c'est ? 

“Meow! Me-ou-w!” 

The trickle of sound rose bravely. Kitty was holding 
Peering over the rail into a steely void, I 
She was moving forward, 


” 


her own. 
could see her tiny paws. 
swimming faster than the ship, for, at that moment, we 
were going very slowly. She came even with the galley 
on the main deck. Ropes were lowered. She caught 
one with a tiny white paw, tried to raise herself, succeeded. 
Instantly a bucket was dropped over. The rope holding 
kitty was lifted gently until she was even with the pail. 
She caught on and was half over the edge, climbing in, 
when a gust of wind sent us forward with a spurt. Kitty 
loosened her grip, slipped, fell back into the sea. 

The sailors ran aft again, crying, trailing their ropes 
behind them. Fainter, fainter grew kitty’s cry. No 
hope now! We were going too fast. 

The Captain leaned over the rail as far as he could, 
flashing his torch. In the glow we could see kitty swim- 
ming, drifting. Shortly she was caught in the churling 
wake of the ship and drowned in a starry phosphorescence, 
her casket a million diamonds, 

Poor kitty ! 

Her death left us sad, and I mourned especially, for 
had I not been the near cause of her death on two previous 
occasions ? The Captain, trying to assuage my grief, 
told me that nearly all cats on ships lose their lives in this 
way. They trust too much to their claws and learn too 
late that they cannot cling to the iron sides of a ship. 
Only one of the many cats he owned grew to maturity, 
and she had reached middle age. She had seen her 
mother, father, two brothers, a sister and her fiancé 


drown. VioLA IRENE Cooper, 


Theatre 


*Wuen CaeuMMLES PLAYED— At THE Lyric, HAMMER- 
SMITH. —* Meet roe Wire.” Ar THE St. Marrin’s 
THEATRE. * Tur SHapow OF A GUNMAN.” AT THE 
Courr THEATRE. 


The 


Wuart a strange adventure is this of Mr. Nige! Playfair’s at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith—to take one of the most famous plays 
of the moralizing eighteenth century, George Lillo’s London 
Merchant ; to get it performed, with pompous exaggeration, 
by a company of barnstormers of the age of Nicholas Nickleby, 
and then modestly to assure us, on the programme, that he 
has no intention of making fun of the two Georges, Barnwell 
and Lillo! 

It all turns out to be a rather learned joke, which, in spite 
of Mr. Playfair’s politeness, might have offended poor Lillo, 
called the Ibsen of his age, and certainly one of the pioneers of 
the domestic tragedy that dates from Arden of Feversham, 
Will the future revive our masterpieces in this spirit ? Will 
our great-grandchildren roar with laughter at a Mrs. 
Tanqueray played by a bottle-nosed comedian in the costume 
of the ‘nineties ? Sobering thought! 
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We know, at any rate, that The History of George Barnwell, 
with Mrs. Pritchard as the wicked heroine, struck tearful 
repentance into the hearts of absconding apprentices, gave 
“ardour to virtue and confidence to truth” ; and we know 
that it marked a date in the drama’s progress. And now! 
Why does it sound so funny ? 

Its style—so sententious, so solemnly Sandford-and- 
Mertonish—accounts for much. Yet it was actually blamed, 
by contemporary critics, for a language “‘ not so dignified as 
that of the Buskin is usually expected to be.” Again let us be 
careful! Listen to this: ‘ Perhaps our souls may salute each 
other in aimless vacancy hereafter, and I will smile as sweet a 
smile as I can without lips or cheeks to smile with, when I re- 
member as I pass you in the shades that I saved you from your 
bad angel.’ Does that come from George Barnwell? No; it 
is the most passionate morsel from a famous play of the 
*nineties—Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s Michael and His Lost 
Angel. Dramatists, watch your style! Hearts, it may be, 
are growing harder, and morals, possibly, looser. We leave 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, amused, but a little uneasy. 

Those who saw and enjoyed The Marquise during its run 
at the Criterion should surely see and enjoy Meet the Wife 
at the St. Martin’s. Here, again, is a farce with no pretence 
to originality of plot or brilliance of dialogue ; resting entirely 
upon the star-part and type of the heroine. And, as Miss 
Marie Tempest filled up a yawning emptiness by her picture 
of a self-possessed flirt, so does Miss Constance Collier suppress 
yawns, in this other character of would-be cultured American 
woman, absurdly vain, sentimentally dictatorial, managing 
others, yet vacillating herself, masterfully coquettish at the 
telephone, and trained, in a Bostonian manner, to calm an 
hysterical tendency by murmuring in a crisis: ‘I am the 
master of my fate ! ’’—a line which she attributes to Browning. 
A very amusing creature; an excellent piece of acting. 
We need not ask what the play would be without that part 
and Miss Collier. 

Mr. Sean O’Casey’s Shadow of a Gunman, now running at the 
Court Theatre, has renewed the old controversy about ill- 
timed laughter in the theatre. Playgoers will not accept 
rebuke from dramatic critics, and, in spite of a strong 
denunciation in the Times, I found an audience, a few nights 
later, still laughing loudly at scenes that entangled everyday 
Dublin humours with tragic emergencies—the compound 
being characteristic of Mr. O°Casey’s method. Have we, 
then, forgotten all about the horrors in Ireland? Do they 
mean nothing to us? Or was it, rather, that Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair, as the pedlar, having compelled mirth, from the depths 
of his bed, in the first act, could not repress it in the second, 
where, still in bed, he is beset by the Black-and-Tans ? For, 
obviously, Mr. Sinciair is too fine an artist to sentimentalize. 
He plays his part as it should be played ; consistently he is 
the loud-tongued loafer. What happens to him, in his 
recumbent posture, or to those about him, isn’t, so to speak, 
his affair: events do not remould middle-aged characters. 
But the audience, surely, should have discriminated. How- 
ever, they had an excuse— Mr. O’Casey so closely mingles the 
tragic-satirical moods that some must laugh, while, perhaps, 
others weep. Only, tears don't make such a noise as 
merriment. 

Ricuarpd JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


WE ought all to have guessed when we saw the first film made 
with a nice romantic love-story set against a background more 
or less representing the period 1914-1918 that it would be 
followed by scores of others like it. But it is difficult for 
anyone truly to appreciate the sheep-like nature of those who 
make films, and their considerable lack of inventiveness. 
And so regular film-goers have only gradually realised how 
much the War has become lately a perpetual stock-in-trade. 
Nowadays one out of every ten new pictures seems either to 
begin with the hero returning victoriously home after the 
Armistice, or to end with his dashing off to make a man of 
himself by * joining up.” Even 'Tom Mix in his cowboy films 
does it ; and of course, up to a point, this new film fashion is 
so far quite successful, though there are signs that audicaces are 
beginning to tire extremely of so much martial trimming. 


es 


Discussing the case for and against war films the other day 
a producer asserted most emphatically that one reason why 
they were liked, and why there would for many years be a fair 
proportion of pictures introducing war scenes, was that the 
majority of those who go regularly to the cinema are young 
people curious toe see what the War was like, and who regarg 
it as a recent but definitely romantic episode in history 
To them, then, a world seething with men in khaki, horizon. 
blue, field-grey and other suitably toned uniforms is realiy 
quite interesting. ‘To them “ the late War” was a romantie 
occasion for a young man to utter a romantic speech, and for 
a romantic heroine to fight back her tears and draw herself 
up bravely, saluting her departing lover, who everyone knows 
may be wounded, may be missing, but will, like the old soldiers, 
never die. One asks oneself of what use is it to speak of the 
horrors of war to a generation growing up to regard war 
exactly as one regards the prettily uniformed troops in 
Ruritanian musical comedy ? 

People from time to time have alleged that these films are 
excellent anti-war propaganda. Nothing more ridiculous 
has ever been suggested. On the screen war has no horrors: 
it does not show men engulfed alive in mud, blown to bits with 
explosives, choking to death with gas. It only shows the hero 
being incredibly brave in the most unsoldierly way, cr, as in 
The Big Parade and What Price Glory? permits him to utter 
one or two literary phrases against the evils of war, while 
continuing to display him, nevertheless, as the conventional 
hero, returning to the arms of his loved and admiring ones 
later on. Asa matter of fact one would judge that these war 
films are about as good propaganda for war as peace-time 
has ever known. 

There is another aspect of them which I think the more 
observant and reflective of film-goers must have observed, not 
without amusement. That is, since almost all the pictures 
we see are made in American film studios, the people who go 
to the cinema are principally familiar with the American 
film-maker’s attitude to the War. As far as I know, neither 
the French nor the Italians have made any war films; so 
that I suppose it would be hard to persuade young film enthusi- 
asts to-day that they ever really took any considerable part 
in the hostilities. No one cares, anyway. In fact so far as the 
screen goes the War does not generally begin until 1917— 
just in nice time to give the hero opportunity for some strong 
stuff behind the lines and a taste only of real fighting. The 
Germans were poor fighters, and one notices they only appear 
in small numbers and fling up their hands as soon as the 
vamera lights on them. The others had all run away, 
apparently, in order to leave room for the Allies to plough up 
a quantity of waste land with their explosives. And if we 
receive here one particular filmi which has already been shown 
in the States we shall learn how the American navy helped 
the British navy to defeat the German navy in the North Sea 
in one nice big effort. Hollywood must really be the most 
naive city in the world. 

Several times lately I have noticed men who look to be 
between the ages of 35 and 45 laughing joyously as they 
watch one of these war films ; which is very nice of them 
indeed. I faney they can hardly have imagined ten and 
twelve years ago that they would come to be regarded, as one 
feels they must be now, as a sort of comic fossil surviving from 
that jolly old war-time. ‘ What did you do in the Great 
War, Daddy ?** has been answered for them by the pictures. 

The war-record films like Ypres and Mons, which have been 
made in England, had quite a different aspect ; they did not 
and could not show the horrors, but they did show something 
true, and by implication were sincere though very one-sided 
anti-war propaganda. But we in England too are making 
many, far too many, romantic pictures with a little dash of 
war to ginger the story up. Those who make them know that 
patriotic appeal is as sure to-day in the cinemas as it was in 
the good old melodramas ; and they consequently exploit 
it for what it is worth. If the effect on others is what it most 
definitely is on the part of the writer, then to many folks 
patriotism itself is now an emotion of which one ought to be 
profoundly ashamed. 

It is the strangest experience to see the German film which 
has just been running at the New Gallery—The Emden. 
Here we are shown, very tactfully and with almost embarrass- 
ing fairness, how that brave pirate cruiser * did its bit” for 
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our late enemies in the Indian Ocean; with little glimpses 
of heroism on the part of sailors in both British and German 
navies. We feel impelled to applaud both sides. It is a 
poorly made and poorly photographed picture but strangely 
interesting, the only glimpse of a war occurring between 
1914 and 1918 which appears to have been one in which any 
sensible individual on either side could have taken part with- 
out humiliation. The other war, as I have seen it on the 
screen, appears to me to have been a lot of pompous nonsense 
which no doubt one will live to sce repeated, and then later 
still re-fought in future film studios to entertain the charming 
young people of to-morrow. Iris Barry, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer From New ORLEANS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.| 
§ir,—New Orleans is sitting high and dry, while all round it 
lies area devastated by the recent flood. A great American 
tragedy—probably the worst in its history—has been enacted 
in the valley lands of the “‘ Father of Waters.” 

More than half a million people have been made homeless 
and destitute as the wild Mississippi has swept toward the 
south. The levees, or embankments, which have been 
protecting the rich lands along the river, proved unavailing 
this year; towns were wiped out of existence, fertile agri- 
cultural sections inundated, crops ruined, and live stock 
drowned. Miraculously, the toll of human life was com- 
paratively low. 

A long, winding, snake-like trunk has the Mississippi, 
and New Orleans is the last city of any size that it must pass 
before it empties into the Gulf of Mexico. Consequently, 


the eves—and the fears—of the nation were focussed at this 
point. Geographically, the river itself seems to disregard 


the points of the compass at New Orleans, for it flows north 
on one side of the bend in which the city is built, while on the 
other side it flows south. This eccentricity is responsible 
for New Orleans’ title of ** The Crescent City.” 

The river is a monstrous draining ditch, carrying away 
the waters of thousands of watercourses, both great and small. 
A huge spillway, one might call it, for the waters of thirty-one 
out of the forty-eight States of the Union drain into it, and 
its function is to dispose of the rain water of about 40 per 
cent. of the area of the whole country, covering some 1,250,000 
miles. As a rule, the spring floods in the North oceur at 
different times, and the Mississippi has no difliculty in carrying 
away the surplus waters. But this year the waters from a 
dozen great rivers passed into it at the same time, which 
raised the river a yard above any previously known level. 
The consequences were unprecedented in the history of the 
Jand. 

While the waters were sweeping madly toward Louisiana, 
Orleanians were not pessimistic over the situation in their city. 
In the first place, they had implicit confidence in their levees. 
The first ones had been put up as early as 1717, and were so low 
that one could look across them. But, as years passed, and 
the flood menace became greater, so were the levees raised 
proportionately, until to-day they are twenty feet or more in 
height and in some places more than a hundred feet wide. 

There was a remote danger, maybe, that weak places might 
be found and water might claim the city. And probably 
uneasiness was accentuated by a record rainfall of fourteen 
inches on Good Friday and the coincident failure of the 
pumping stations to operate, owing to a stroke of lightning. 
This brought water into many parts of the city and started 
disquieting rumours that New Orleans was under the flood. 

Engineers were called into consultation, while workmen 
raised the lowest spots on the levee with sand bags. Experts 
patrolled every foot of levee for possible weak spots, and 
pressure was brought to bear upon the War Department to 
inundate the land below the city by means of an artificial 
breach. For two days the road leading into New Orleans was 
crowded with incoming humanity and live stock. Trucks, 
cars and wagons belonging to the farmers made repeated trips 
to temporary refuge, as prized possessions were hastily gathered 
together. 

A pathetic spectacle, that big parade of the refugees, many 
of them never before having left the farms which their people 





had ploughed for hundreds of years. However, they were 
given all assurances that they would be fully recompensed for 
losses, and they philosophically took the brunt of the river's 
toll to save the city. The procession was not unlike that of the 
evacuation of the small towns of Belgium when the peasants 
fled before the devastating army of the enemy. Many of 
the coloured refugees were on foot, carrying enormous bundles 
on their head and crooning old plantation melodies, as they 
trudged along in the wake of trucks piled mountain high with 
furniture, bedding, stoves and prized possessions of the natives. 

Most of the refugees were sheltered at the army supplies 
base at the lower end of the city,and volunteer workers were 
put in charge. Others preferred to camp out in the open air 
with their stock around them; they were therefore supplied 
with tents and living necessities and a small tent colony 
sprang into existence. 

A day was set for the dynamiting of the levee and a volume 
of water 250,000 cubic-second-feet was let through the opening. 
This is the amount of water that passes over the famous 
Niagara Falls at flood. The pressure was relieved almost 
immediately with the cutting, and the river kept stationary 
as the flood crest daily approached. 

However, these precautions did not protect the rest of the 
State from flood,'and the first break occurred in what is known 
as the Tensas Basin, three hundred miles north of New Orleans. 
To get an idea of the immensity of the inundated area, one 
might draw a line round the country lying between London 
and Folkestone, Bournemouth and Bristol. Picturing such 
area under twenty-five to thirty-five fect of water gives one 
at a distance a visualization of the actual havoc. 

Picture another area, drawing a triangle between London, 
Grantham and Norwich, and one can visualize the extent of 
the swirling torrent that next inundated the famous ‘ Sugar 
Bowl” district, where the rich sugar plantations lie. This 
water broke through barriers and ploughed largely out of the 
Tensas basin. An added danger was the creeping of backwater 
into certain sections while workers were madly repairing the 
weakening ramparts on the river front. A losing fight, for 
most of the *‘ Sugar Bowl ”’ was inundated. 

From New Orleans, a hundred airplanes were sent out 
to circle the doomed areas, giving warnings to evacuate, 
carrying vaccine to refugees, acting as Red Cross aidese 
On the river were thousands of coastguard cutters and surf 
boats, ready at a moment’s notice to go to a stricken section 
for rescue work. The National Guard was camped on the 
outskirts of all flooded sections, ready for action, while one 
unit patrolled the banks of the New Orleans levee. Not for 
one moment was the levee unguarded ; a constant surveillance 
being kept up day and night during the danger hours. For 
twenty-five miles outside the city long chains of clectric 
lights were strung, and no one save the armed guards were 
allowed to ascend the levees. 

The greatest trouble the rescue workers experienced was 
the forcing of many farmers to leave their homes. They 
refused to heed warnings that the flood was coming, preferring 
to stick to their houses and their stock, expecting that the 
water would reach only a few feet. For generations, they 
declared, their people had fought flood conditions, and they 
would not believe their land was doomed. As the waters 
crept slowly toward them, after the first mighty crash through 
the levee, it was hard to make them believe that, like creeping 
paralysis, tragedy would stalk in the wake of the breach. 
Consequently, in many cases, people were taken from the roofs 
of houses, from tree tops, or from bits of floating timber to 
which they were clinging. 

At the time of writing, the river is taking its last toll from 
the little town of Morgan City. But, as it is sweeping on its 
way with a final tempestuous gesture into the Gulf, comes the 
news that permanent relief from disaster is promised, for the 
United States Army engineers have advised spillways to care 
for the yearly high waters of the Mississippi, instead of depend- 
ing solely on the inadequate levee system. 

These will benefit New Orleans and fhe State incalculably. 
Spillways mean permanent protection from high waters, 
greater commerce. and increased investments in what is 
known as the garden region of the country. Out of the gloom 
has come the promise of greater prosperity for everyone living 
on the banks of the now shackled Mississippi.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your New Or.LeEANS CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life and 


A Crvev Trarric. 

An organized cruelty, new in its scope and effects, is vexing 
the spirits of dwellers in the West of England and Wales, 
especially in “ Little England beyond Wales.” <A great peti- 
tion for leave to prevent the present practice has been signed 
throughout the county of Pembrokeshire by all sorts and 
conditions, by masters of foxhounds and sportsmen, as by 
those who may be called without offence sentimentalists. 
The question affects countrymen in all parts, but it is most 
insistent in the West. I have been at pains to investigate the 
facts on the spot, and find the truth to be even worse than the 
rumour. 

* * * * 

Of recent years the traffic in rabbits has become a consider- 
able trade. The skins are more valuable than they used to be 
and the animal is not less esteemed for food. In consequence 
trapping, both on an amateur and professional scale, has 
increased beyond precedent. Before describing the organiza- 
tion of the trapping, chiefly by means of steel gins placed 
here, there and everywhere, I must say a word about the 
general effects. The traps catch all sorts of animals, wild and 
tame ; foxes, dogs, cats, stoats, weasels, pheasants, hens, some 
of which they kill, some only maim. One-legged birds are a 
common spectacle, as are limping cats and dogs. Of the few 
pheasants shot quite a large proportion have a missing foot 
or leg. The hare has quite vanished in some neighbourhoods, 
and the partridge very nearly. It is to-day a very rare bird 
throughout whole counties. Now the extinction of the part- 
ridge is a small by-product of the industry of trapping rabbits. 
A rabbit-trapper noticed a spot where the paritridges were 
fond of dusting, and set his traps there. As soon as one bird was 
caught and began to struggle, the rest of the covey, driven by 
curiosity or a strange instinct to mob a prisoned or fettered 
creature, gathered round it and were presently one after 
the other caught in surrounding gins; and so pretty well 
the whole covey perished. By observance of this habit in the 
partridge, trappers of various sorts have completely extin- 
guished the bird over wide districts. The pheasant and the 
hare go the same way, and the fox is likely to follow. Rabbits, 
on the other hand, multiply, to the ruin of some crops. They 
are preserved at the same time as they are most cruelly 
destroyed. 

* * * * 

Such are some of the results of the trapping, but the cardinal 
offence is the cruelty inflicted by the steel traps on the rabbits. 
Exactly what happens in many parts is this : a trapper makes 
a large contract for the supply of so many rabbits a weck. 
To secure them he pays a good round sum annually to, say, four 
or five farmers in return for a monopoly of the right of trapping 
on the farm. At first the requisite supply is easily procured 
from a small area of ground. The killing is cruel enough then, 
for the steel trap is a diabolic instrument at any time. It cuts 
and tears the flesh, it breaks the limb of the struggler; but 
it does not inflict any mortal injury. The suffering continues 
till the setter of the trap arrives. All one can say of the trapping 
on a small area and in a small way is that the period of suffering 
is reduced. The traps can be visited frequently, and none is 
likely—we may hope—to be altogether or even temporarily 
forgotten. ‘The case is very different when the area is large ; 
and sometimes at certain seasons it is very large. When the 
trapper goes over his ground the first time he can, as I have 
said, procure his quota off a comparatively small area. But 
when he traps the second or third or fourth time he has to 
spread his traps wider and wider. He may be forced, in order 
to supply the full number for which he has contracted, to 
range over four or five different farms. They may not be 
contiguous, indeed they often are not. By the compulsion 
of mere time and space it is impossible for the man who set 
the traps to visit all within twelve or even twenty-four hours. 
Some traps may be wholly forgotten; and as all who have 
experience on the land know, a certain number of animals, 
mostly rabbits, but cats, dogs, and vermin, and even birds are 
included, are left to struggle till they die of hunger or agony or 
both. The system is devilish ; the sum of cruelty inhuman. 
Loud and much advertised protests are raised in Englend about 





Sport 


a great variety of cruelties and alleged cruelties, such as 
medical vivisection ; but I know none that inflicts pain so 
acute in each instance or so general as this steel-trapping of 
rabbits. Tens of thousands of rabbits are so caught anq 
tens of hundreds of other animals suffer. The law forbids 
pole-traps, which do not compare with the steel trap in the 
sum of inflicted agony. 
* * * * 

No class in the community is more grievously wounded in 
sentiment or more bitterly indignant that such cruelties should 
be permitted than the doctors. As they drive at night, they 
frequently hear, as one of them said, the human-like cries of 
the animals caught in the steel jaws ; and, driven by outraged 
pity, they not seldom stop on their journey to some suffering 
mortal, to make their way over the banks to the release of 
the trapped beast. Some of the doctors declare that the 
flesh of these agonized creatures makes a poisoned food ; that 
fear, the king of evils, distributes toxins about the body ; and 
that therefore no one can safely take as food an animal which 
dies from or after such prolonged terror. How much hard 
and definite proof of this there may be I do not know, but 
those most inclined to believe it are doctors ; and they should 
know. All who nourish any mystic sense of communion with 
the fellowship of the world must believe with the doctors that 
such food is spiritually and materially poisoned. 

* * * * 

The trapping will continue, will even extend, unless very 
drastic steps are taken. The trade is of considerable dimen- 
sions and a good many people make profit out of it. In 
Pembrokeshire an organized attempt is to be made to 
acquire powers for the county to take their own measures to 
stop a cruelty that is a slur on their community. ‘ We live 
in a county of maimed creatures,’ a woman said who saw 
daily some maimed animal or other hobble past her cottage. 
The point of view of some local naturalists is interesting. 
They say that forty years ago or so rabbits were not common, 
according to the present standard. Certainly they were not 
common enough to do harm to the farmers’ crops as they now 
harm them. On the other hand, hares were many. ‘To-day 
the hare is no more seen. Of course th<ve are places where 
hares and rabbits flourish together ; but the general county 
belief is that very many rabbits mean very few hares. 

* * * * 

It is at first sight a little surprising to find the multiplication 
of rabbits coinciding with the increased trade in their corpses. 
The reason seems to be that their natural enemies are killed 
off—foxes, stoats, weasels and cats ; and that the trappers take 
every care to leave a breeding stock, and at certain seasons 
they release the does when they find one not too badly hurt. 
The only enemy of the rabbit that increases, so far as my 
personal observation goes, is the buzzard. This greatest of 
our hawks is common where it used to be rare, in Pembroke- 
shire and North Devon, the two places where I have scen the 
worst excesses of the trappers. 

* * * i 

If the thing is to be stopped—and it is difficult to imagine 
a humane community allowing it to continue—TI see no 
solution except the prohibition of the steel trap. Less cruel 
traps exist, though inventors have not been conspicuously 
successful in answering to the call for a practical instrument 
that shall catch or kill without inflicting pain. But even the 
professional could continue to flourish if every steel trap were 
confiscated and the law of visiting traps within twelve hours 
faithfully observed. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE PROPOSED GAELIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
yy ’ ‘ r ‘ 
fHE HIGHLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sin, Your South African correspondent, a crofter’s son and 
native Gaelic speaker who would welcome the extinction of 
Gaelic, is clearly as far from the land of his fathers in spirit as 
in body. One recalls a comment made by Dr. Johnson, during 
his tour of the Hebrides, on finding that a certain Highland 
chief, whom he had previously met and admired in London 
as an Oxford-bred scholar and man of the world, had aban- 
doned the old patriarchal attitude of the chief to his clansmen 
for that of the feudal lord to his vassals. No Highland chief, 
he asserted, ought to be allowed to go further south than 
Aberdeen ; for whilst a sufficiently strong nature might be 
improved by a southern education, the majority would be 
spoiled by it. Apparently our crofters’ sons are no more 
immune than their chiefs from the insidious influences of our 
modern materialistic civilization. ‘* Give us more English ! ” 
cries your correspondent. By all means ; but less Gaelic does 
not mean more English: on the contrary. Here is a recent 
utterance of another native Gaelic speaker—Sir Donald 
MacAlister, Principal of the University of Glasgow :— 

“We believe, nay we know from experience, that a Highland 
child, who is taught from the outset bilingually, is more susceptible 
of higher education in all subjects than a child, whether in Scotland 
or England, whose elementary instruction is given through English 
only. We therefore urge that every child, whose home language is 
Gaelic, should be taught in our Highland schools to read and 
write Gaelic as he is taught to read and write English. The effect 
of this training has proved to be not only that he gains access to 
Celtic literature, but that his progress in English becomes surer 
and speedier, and his intellectual grasp becomes wider and stronger. 
Having already command of two tongues, differing in structure and 
idiom, he can make comparisons and compare analogies. He gains 
in fact the mental aptitude and versatility that, in the public schools 
of the South, the Southron is supposed to gain from his training in 
Latin or Greek. And he gains it the more certainly in that his 
second language is to him a living vernacular, in which he can con- 
stantly exercise himself colloquially, and not a dead language that 
lie never speaks. Moreover, his Gaelic is a language so rich pho- 
netieally, and so diverse from English in its grammar and phrasing, 
that he is thereby prepared, as no Englishman is, for the easy 
acquisition of other modern languages. Not only his tongue, but 
his mind becomes adaptable, and he is the better fitted to make 
headway in foreign lands and new surroundings, wherever his lot 
may be cast.” 

The education authorities of a generation ago were so 
strongly of your correspondent’s view that the school-children 
found guilty of using their barbaric mother-tongue within the 
school precinets were systematically ridiculed and thrashed, 
The education authorities of to-day are hard put to it to undo 
the mischief wrought by the misguided zeal of their prede- 
cessors ; but thanks to a steadily increasing number of 
native enthusiasts, supported by foreign (mainly German) 
scholars who have restored to our ancient tongue its lost 
prestige, its high place in the Aryan group, there are to-day 
six times the number of children receiving instruction in 
Gaclic in Highland schools than there were twenty-five years 
ago, whilst higher Celtic studies are being pursued in places as 
far apart as Aberdeen and Oxford. 

Not only would the individual Gael suffer if deprived of 
the spiritual heritage contained in his language and literature, 
but English literature would be the poorer by the drying up 
of one of her main sources of inspiration. 

It has been said that nearly every Irish writer of distinction 
is of at least partial English stock. Might it not with equal 
justice be claimed that nearly every distinguished English 
writer has a Welsh grandmother’? Shakespeare, Milton, 
Blake, Keats, Byron, Burns, to cite but a few—one can almost 
tell by a pricking of one’s thumbs where the Celtic blood has 
leavened the Saxon. In a word, the genius of this great com- 
posite British race is essentially not Anglo-Saxon but Anglo- 
Celtic, and if the Celtic element is allowed to perish at its 
source well may our poets go a-keening. 

“The Highlands, the Highland people, and the Gaelic 
tongue,” wrote a Lowland enthusiast the other day, “ these 
are the essential, inseparable components of the Celtic spirit 
in Scotland. Keep them together, and the Celtic spirit 
survives. Separate them, and it will evaporate like some 


the Editor 


precious essencc that only Nature can compound and distil.” 
As to the proposed Gaelic college : is it not a curious and 
arresting fact that in this twentieth century a number of 
citizens of the United States of America, most of them hard- 
headed business men and many without a drop of Highland 
or even Lowland blood in their veins, should have banded 
themselves together for the purpose of presenting Scotland 
with “an educational institution for the preservation and 
encouragement of Celtic culture, and particularly the culture 
of the Scots Gael,” in token of their appreciation of the 
Scottish Highlander’s contribution to American civilization ? 
The name, ‘'The American Iona Society,” is suggestive, for 
was not Iona in fact the first Seottish University, a centre of 
learning as well as of religion, ‘* the Lamp that lighted pagan 
“urope *’ centuries before Oxford or St. Andrews came into 
being? The idea appeals to the imagination. Is it practicable ? 
At least let us not condemn it without the fullest consideration. 
“No further south than Aberdeen,” said Dr. Johnson. But 
Aberdeen is too far east. Aberdeen is in essence Scandinavian. 
And if there is no room in Lochaber or in all our golden West 
for a full-blown University like the great four, surely there is 
room for what we may call a College, where our language, our 
literature and our music may be cherished and draw sap from 
Highland soil; a college that will draw not only native 
scholars but those of many lands, who will give out freely to 
the world, as did the monks of Iona in days gone by, the 
riches of our racial heritage. Are these American business 
men the victims of mirage, or are they, as I for one believe, 
just keen business men with a finer set of values than most ?— 
I am, Sir, &ce., F. Marian McNEILL. 
Glendaruel, Argyll. 


[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sin,--Will vou allow me to endorse and approve of every word 
jn “ liighlander’s * letter on the above subject in your issue 
of May 28th? 

One is tempted to ask, what is this Celtic culture which the 
promoters of a Gaelic University wish to foster? It hes to be 
remembered that previous to the Statutes of Iona or Icolinkill 
in 1609, very few even of the Highland chiefs could read or 
write, while the rank and file of the people were totally un- 
educated and more or less uncivilized. ‘True, during the next 
century and a half the upper and middle classes in the High- 
lands evinced a noble zeal for education, and when Samuel 
Johnson and Boswell visited the West Highlands and Islands 
in 1772, they found these classes highly educated and with 
polished manners; but it was not till the passing of the 
Compulsory Education Act of 1872, just a century later, that 
education permeated down to the rank and file of the people. 

The Celt has naturally a quick and agile brain, and in the 
last half-century amazing strides have been made in the 
education of the people, and many Gaelic-speaking Highlanders 
have taken leading places in all the learned professions as 
well as in the arts and sciences. But all this has been English 
culture and English learning, although there was, of course, 
an ancient Celtic civilization and an ancient Celtic culture ; 
but it was much more Trish than Scottish, and it seems to have 
been almost lost in the Middle Ages. 

In an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor 
Sullivan, writing on Celtic Literature, says that the Reforma- 
tion and the political changes which followed, by gradually 
bringing the most remote part of the Highlands into the current 
of a wider and more active political life, and by drawing to the 
capital and within the direct influence of modern European 
culture the Scottish nobility, gave an additional spread to 
English and reduced the Gaclic to a peasants’ patois. Ile 
further says that Scottish Gaelic is an essentially modern 
dialect which has an existence of only a few centuries. 

The history and the traditions, the songs, the music, the 
legends and the romance of the Scottish Highlands will live 
on, because they have the soul of immortality in them, but 
it seems inevitable that Gaelic as an every-day language is 
to perish, for the simple reason that it is not an adequate 
vehicle for modern thought. Nor would there be any good 
purpose served by attempting to put back the hands of the 
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clock of time in a fruitless endeavour to shape Gaelic into a 
language suitable for modern civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER HiGtaNnpDEr. 

Isle of Skye. 

P.S.—Without wishing to be cynical I take it to be one of 
the worst signs of the health of the Gaelic language that 
fashionable people are interesting themselves in it at present, 
while the youth of the Highlands are learning English and 
discarding Gaelic as fast as they can. The latest available 
statistics will bear me out in this. Roughly, there are now 
twenty-five per cent. fewer Gaelic speakers than there were in 
the previous decennial period. 


THE COMING OF THE TOTALISATOR 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, Having read the letters in the Spectator of June 4th 


on the “ Coming of the Totalisator ” it has occurred to me 
that a few lines from one who has had personal experience 
in working the totalisator might be useful. For eight years 
I was in charge of the totalisator at the Khedivial Sporting 
Club, Cairo. 

With regard to the fact, as stated by a correspondent in 
your issue of June 4th, that sometimes the backers do not get 
all their money back even when their horse wins, it should be 
made clear that this is most exceptional. The most backers ean 
lose, in the event of their horse winning, is the 5 per cent. 
or 10 per cent. of their stakes charged to the fund. 

(1) The apparatus as used in Australia, France, India, &c., 
can be very expensive and on large courses should be— 
on the other hand, as an instance, we had cause to renew 
our apparatus in Cairo, and T put up a perfectly satisfactory 
one for about £150 to £200. This was, of course, of the rough 
and ready type, but quite safe and serviceable. There is, 
presumably, a middle course. As a staff we had two head 
clerks and twenty Armenians who were certainly good and 
quick at figures; provided the head clerks in charge were 
quick and trustworthy, any tampering with the figures or 
swindling was practically impossible. The machinery is not 
necessarily so complicated as implied in your correspondent 
Minden’s letter. 

(2) It would be perfectly possible financially, in my opinion, 
to install safe-working Pari-Mutuel apparatus on the small 
courses. 

(3) Fair odds. -The introduction of the totalisator does 
not prevent a backer backing his fancy with the bookmakers 
at any time. 

(4) The statement that the backer never knows how he 
stands is rather wide of the mark; by noting the number of 
tickets sold on each horse he can get a general idea of the 
odds and if he is quick at figures calculate exactly. 

It would certainly be advisable to have a staff appointed by 
the Jockey Club to travel about to the various big meetings-— 
and possibly another staff for the smaller meetings._I am, 
Sir, &c., Keirn H. MArsraAm, 

Aylhill, Puiley, Ledbury. 


WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsxror.]} 

Sir, —TIn connexion with the reference by Sir William Beach 
Thomas under the heading of “ Country Life and Sport ” 
to bird protection, may I draw the attention of your readers 
to the proposals of the Scottish Society for the Protection of 
Wild Birds regarding the principles on which bird protection 
should be founded? They are substantially the same as those 
referred to by your correspondent. 

The main objection to the present Bill is, I think, correctly 
stated by Mr. Massingham when he says that it is not a Wild 
Birds Protection Bill but a Rare Birds Protection Bill ; for 
outside of the existing close time protection, the only pro- 
tection hereafter proposed in the Bill is to be given to rare 
birds (and their eggs) in some danger of extermination. The 
Bill automatically withdraws protection from a large number 
of birds which presently have protection. In other words, 
it reduces the existing amount of protection of birds, their 
nests and eggs by at least 50 per cent. 

Tt is my duty to keep in touch with public opinion in con- 
nezion with wild birds, and I have no hesitation in saying that 


= 
| 


what public opinion desires is not a diminution of the existing 
amount of protection but a considerable extension of it. In 
fact the members of my Society see no reason why all birds 
should not receive protection unless there is a good reason and 
a sound interest why they should not be protected. 

They accordingly propose that the principle on which bird 
protection should be founded should be protection for ell birds 
with the following exceptions :— 

(1) Game birds which are already protected and dealt with 
under the Game Laws, with which it is not proposed to inter. 
fere ; 

(2) Quasi game birds that is to say, 
presently shot for purposes of food. (An inclusive list of 
these birds would at the outside be: all species of swans, 
geese, ducks, golden plover, snipe, also the grey plover, common 


birds which are 


redshank, bar-tailed godwit, black-tailed godwit, common 
curlew, woodcock.) Such birds with their nests and eggs 


should be entitled to close-time protection. 

(3) Birds which in any individual county can be shown to be 
harmful or injurious to legitimate human interests. This list 
would in any county be a comparatively small one, probably 
not exceeding a dozen birds, and the list would vary in each 
county as the habits of the bird and the interests of the 
agriculturist and fruit-grower, the pisciculturist, ete., might 
require, and 

(4) Birds which under special licences are allowed to be 
shot either in the interests of science or the protection of 
specific property—-or even, if necessary, for the supply of bird 
fanciers. Needless to say such licences should only be given 
as applicable to specific varieties of birds and should be limited 
as regards area, number of birds, ete. 

My Society contends that these exceptions to the general 
law of protection cover every interest which it is necessary 
to consider. It meets Sir William's difficulty about birds 
which are harmful in one place being useful in another; 
it explains and simplifies the existing protection, and my 
members are satisfied that it represents the real expression 
of the public attitude to bird life. 

The basis for the above suggestion is also to be found in the 
legislation of other countries, notably America, and if carried 
into effect the legislative establishment of this principle would 
result in a greater quickening of interest in bird life —the 
economic importance of which the community is now more 
widely recognizing. It also expresses legislatively a more 
rational, kindly and compassionate attitude to bird life.- 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun M. CrosTuwatre, 

Secretary of the Scottish Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds. 

207 West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

[We cordially support the principle of bird protection as set 
forth by our correspondent. We hope that bird-lovers in 
Great Britain will follow the example set by the Scottish 


Society for the Protection of Wild Birds.— Ep. Spectator.| 


ADVERTISING MIGHT BECOME 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Recent tendencies in trade organization remind us that 
there is more than one object in advertising. At one stage 
an individual will advertise in order to take custom from 
other individuals in the same line of business, or to prevent 
others from taking custom away from him; to this can be 
added the efforts of the neweomer to establish himself. 
The public demand is a fixed whole, and the suppliers enter 
into open competition as to its subdivision. But this casy- 
going relationship between supply and demand is an invitation 
to more and more producers and distributors to take a hand. 
Then begins the second stage, and to-day we are coming into 
the thick of it. Producers must abate their internecine 
warfare ; they realise that it is time to unite against a common 
danger— the inertia (or economy) of those for whom they would 
produce. 

The trusts, combines and selling corporations which we see 
growing up around us suggest that it is upon the second 
consideration that a judgment of advertising should be based. 
When different firms, well known to be members of a common 
trading organization, are conducting independently extensive 
advertising campaigns, one can only conclude that the real 
object (through an unspoken appeal to the popular love of 4 
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battle between giants) is to persuade everyone to eat more, 
drink more, smoke more, wear more, wash more, travel more, 
stay at home in comfortable chairs more, and so on. 

Hence the problem is in part a problem of political economy : 
is this a legitimate attempt to increase the speed and range at 
which a given quantity of wealth can be made to circulate, 
or is it indeed mortgaging the future under the stress of over- 
production ? There is also a social side to the problem, for 
it is certain that the more the public’s wants are artificially 
stimulated the more apparent and unsettling becomes the 
disparity of wealth. In olden days, when wants were fewer, 
the squire could enjoy his horses, and the villagers would take 
a pleasure uncontaminated with envy in seeing him ride cut 
for his day’s hunting. But if all the horse-breeders, jobmasters, 
corn merchants, saddlers and doctors had conspired to tell 
the general public in no uncertain voice that they must ride 
more, circumstances might have been different and present 
discontents anticipated. 

Whether this last consideration justifies or condemns 
modern tendencies in advertising is a matter for personal 
political conviction. But at least it is clear that a discussion 
of the problem should embrace the morality of stimulating 
wants without reference to the limits of the means of 
gratification.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER WADSWORTH. 

10 Tor Gardens, W.8. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 

Sir,—It is somewhat difficult, in a brief paragraph, to deal 
with Mr. Dark’s courteous letter. However, I will try. 
The word “ glosses,” to which he objects, has in itself no 
invidious meaning. (Cf. Browning: “I give the glossa of 
Theotypas.”) But I must still maintain, even though Mr. 
Dark has Bishop Knox’s support, that his glosses involve 
“partisan attempts to import ideas, doctrines and practices 
into the Alternative Use of which its compilers never con- 
ceived.” Mr. Dark calls them ‘** emphasizing the concessions 
made to Anglo-Catholic opinion.’ Now the New Use, in 
which he finds these concessions, has so far received the 
sanction of Central Churechmen, including many who profess 
Broad Church and Liberal Evangelical principles. The test 
therefore seems simple. Let us all know where we stand- 
In the National Assembly, and in Parliament, let the terms 
“the Mass,” ‘“ Purgatory,” “the Tabernacle,” ‘ Bene- 
diction ““—all  ‘‘ conceded,” and now ‘“ emphasized ’’—be 
openly and freely used. They are all, it seems, ‘justified 
by the text, or by speeches that one or other of the Bishops 
have made since the Measure was introduced.” ‘There can be 
no possible objection, therefore, to their employment. It 
may be interesting, even if it “* makes for confusion,” to see 
how the voting will go. 

In other words, I must still believe that the compilers had a 
precise intention in what they said or left unsaid. That their 
finished work represents years of care and prayer. That all 
parties of opinion have, for the sake of order and of peace, 
denied themselves much and contributed much, and that gift 
and sacrifice alike merit attention and observance. 

One is only too well aware of the controversies that have 
gathered round terms such as “ Purgatory ” and ‘* the Mass,” 
of the mention of the latter word in the 1549 Book, and its 
complete disuse, not to employ a stronger phrase, for three 
hundred years after. I can only refer Mr. Dark to the by no 
means careless wording of my review. 

That there should be ‘‘ continued use of Tabernacles where 
they have already been installed with episcopal sanction ” 
is surprising, both as statement and as prospect, in view of 
the conclusion of Article XXVIII. The proposed Rubrics 
seem to contemplate only the primitive usage of Reservation 
for the sick.—I am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE SOVIET 
MISSION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have often been reminded lately of an ancient anecdote 
about Queen Victoria. One of her Ministers laid a paper 
before her, urging her to sign it “for expediency’s sake.” 
She looked at him with stony blue eyes. ‘“ My Lord,” she 


said, “‘I have been taught to distinguish between what Is 
right and what is wrong; but ‘ expediency’ is a word of 
which I do not wish to know the meaning.” 

This story, true or false, bored me at the age of twelve: 
but now, after wading through much political journalism, I 
turn to the tale as to something bitterly refreshing. Is 
‘*Expediency,” then, to be England’s watchword? Has she 
no question on her lips but ** What shall 1 get by doing this ? ” 
I read that Mr. Lloyd George, speaking upon the break with 
the U.S.S.R., cried out wildly that ‘“ millions of trade” had 
been thrown away, and that the action of the Government was 
“madness!” This rodomontade was received with “ loud 
cheers.” I don’t find “Expediency” a heartening slogan. 
I, who was not long ago a Liberal with a Socialistic tendency, 
am now a Conservative ; I have become so partly because, 
in spite of the newspapers, I have contrived to learn the truth 
about the Socialists, but chiefly because the Conservative 
leader does not make ‘* Expediency ” his motto.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Dorotiy JOHNSON. 

12 Woburn Square, W.C.1. 

[We hate “ expediency ” as much as our correspondent does, 
but there is a noble as well as a derogatory sense of the word 
(see 1 Cor. vi. 12). The reason we questioned the wisdom 
of the Government’s Russian policy is because we think the 
best way to strengthen the moderate elements in Russia is to 
keep in contact with the U.S.S.R. We want the Locarno 
spirit to be the keystone of our European diplomacy. We 
deplore the conduct of the Bolshevists as much as anyone, 
but we do not believe that breaking-off diplomatic relations 
will make them mend their ways.—EbD. Spectator.] 


NEW ZEALAND DAIRY PRODUCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—<As one who has been intimately associated with the im- 
portation of New Zealand butter and cheese for many years, 
I would like to point out that the accusation of boycotting of 
New Zealand produce by the English merchant is ridiculous ; 
indeed, if there has been any boycott, it is owing to the mis- 
taken policy of the Control Board in preventing merchants on 
this side from freely importing New Zealand produce. Prior 
to the establishment of the Control Board, English merchants 
were able to contract with New Zealand factorymen and 
agents for the season’s output of six months. These were 
passed on to their customers often for the same term. The 
advantage was that the customer was assured of a regular 
supply et a fixed price, and incidentally in many cases pre- 
vented from buying from other sources. 

Now, under the Control System, the shipments are confined 
to a few London firms, who are allowed 2 per cent. on their 
sales, and as these allotees can trade with the trade generally, 
it is practically impossible for the merchant, who has to pay 
travellers’ expenses, take credit risks, &c., to make any profit. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the English merchant is bound 
to turn his attention to Canadian, Irish and Continental] 
produce ? 

There is great discontent in New Zealand at present regard- 
ing the control policy, and I enclose herewith a report of a 
recent mecting at Hamilton, when resolutions were passed 
condemning the policy of the Control Board. Also please not, 
in the same publication a letter from Mr. William Davidsone 
of Glasgow (a large distributor of dairy produce), pointing out 
there is no margin of profit to the merchants under present 
conditions. It is a matter of great regret to me that the 
friendly relations that have heretofore always existed should 
be imperilled. 

In the spring of 1925 I was in New Zealand, and visited 
several of the cheese and butter factories, and was delighted 
with the excellent quality of their products, and the scientific 
care, cleanliness and efficiency exhibited. Even at that time 
there was much misgiving as to the policy of control, and I 
am strongly convinced that if our New Zealand friends wish 
to avoid further disaster they should as soon as practicable 
revert to a free and cpen market.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. TITLEy. 

55 Victoria Street, Bristol. 


[As far as the position regarding a boycott is concerned, 
we can only quote from the memorandum adopted a few 
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months ago at a meeting of London agents (See Financial 
Times of May 16th last) as follows :— 

‘““The position of New Zealand butter and cheese is due, in our 

opinion, to a large extent to the less of goodwill in respect to New 
Zealand produce among the distributing trade, as shown by per- 
sistent and determined efforts on their part to boycott the Board’s 
produce as far as possible.” 
Cur correspondent makes a distinction between the agents 
and merchants, but such a distinction was not intended or 
recognized in our first reference to the matter. The fact 
that New Zealand butter recently landed in Bristol bore 
an October, 1926, stamp does not prove that a large quantity 
of New Zealand butter in the stores in the Dominions in 
April last will not be available in London until next October. 
The butter landed in Bristol may quite possibly have been 
2 small isolated consignment: our correspondent does not 
say how many boxes bore the date stamp. 

According to prices ruling recently the New Zealand butter 
seems to have been preferred to Danish in spite of the defects 
attributed to it by our correspondent._-Ep. Spectator.| 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,— Thirty years ago I returned from a campaign in Greece. 
It was a Sunday morning, and I took down my Greek Testa- 
ment to read the lesson fer the day. One verse I read according 
to the pompous mispronunciation I had been taught at school 
and at Cambridge. 

Then I started again: and read the Greek as I had heard it 
in the market-place at Athens, from the mouths of shipmen 
on the Aegean Seca, from comrades under the fire of Turkish 
guns. At once the dead language quickened into life. The 
apostles were no longer dim shadows of a doubtful past, but 
real men with a living message to mankind. Our Saviour’s 
own words ceased to be theological subtleties, and acquired a 
force and meaning I hed never known before. 

If ** Greek * has become a discredited study, it is because 
it was not Greck that the grammarians taught. To under- 
stand and appreciate Greek literature aright one must read 
it in the living Greek.—I am, Sir, &ce., D. R. F. 


THE 


OF COFFEE: A LETTER 
FROM CHILE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Of course it is notorious that it is next to impossible to 
is to get a 


A GOOD CUP 


Sir, 
get a good cup of coffee in England just as it 
good cup of tea in South American hotels and restaurants. 
Probably the trouble is a difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes good coffee and tea. To my mind, for instance, 
Miss Ellen C. Tait’s recipe given in a recent issue can hardly 
be called excellent coffee. Why chicory? And then her 
final sentence, “ Any coffee not consumed can be bottled for 


future use.’ Ugh! If nothing else good coffee must be 
freshly made.—I am, Sir, &c., Tom P. Jones. 
Chile. 
SPARE THE OTTER 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—As a constant subscriber to the Spectator, may I 


express my gratitude to the writer of a letter in the current 
issue entitled ** Spare the Otter ”’ and to you for publishing it ? 
Having lived many years in an otter-hunting country, I 
ean endorse all that is said on behalf of this relentlessly per- 
secuted creature, but remonstrance has avziled little, for there 
seems to be something in the pursuit of such sports which 
deadens feeling and destroys imagination.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
M. A. Binstreap, 
Norfolk Hotel, Harrington Road, S.W.7. 


BRITISH RAILWAY TIME-TABLES 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—Lord Strathspey is, 
ill-founded conventionslities. 


if I may say so, voicing ore of the 
That Seotsmen are mean, that 


are all 


curates are fools, and that 
equally without the least sound basis. 
‘I may claim to have travelled quite as much as wicst men, 


fur Ove 


time-takles are obscure, 


so far as Great Britain is concerned twenty yeurs 








<< 
I did well over 20,000 miles annually— and I have no hesitation 
in claiming at least clarity for our British railway time-tables 
I hold no brief for Bradshaw, but I held that any person of 
ordinary intelligence ought to have no difficulty whatever in 
working out any kind of journey—e.g., from this town tg 
Norwich, which would serve as quite a good instance, 

The fact is that so many people refuse to go to the index 
first, but muddle about and make themselves irritated till 
they fling the thing away, but the fault is not with the Guide 
but with the free and independent citizen who ignores the 
index. Would it be asking too much to invite the noble lord 
to give us a specimen time-table as he weuld have it arranged 
for criticism ?—I am, Sir, &ce., F. J. Pare, 

Cockermouth. 


LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,— Some time ago a society was formed through the good 
offices of the Spectator to help British parents living abroad to 
find suitable homes for their children to spend their school 
holidays in. I have to find a home for my son of 16 and two 
daughters of 15 and 12. I want to leave them assured of a 
welcome in a gentleman’s household, if possible a man who is 
farming and who would allow my son to learn and do all he 
could on the farm. I live in Hong Kong and must return 
there on October Ist.—I am, Sir, &e., 
LENNOX Porter, 

Basil Street Hotel, Knightsbridge, S.W. 8. 

[If our correspondent will write to the Mothers’ Union, 
8, Dean’s Yard, London, S.W.1, she will be supplied with 
particulars of the Society to which she refers.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Poetry 


Coronach for a Mountaineer 
(For B. L. G.) 


Tuer mist drops low on crag and corrie, 
The evening settles on scaur and ben, 
Iiomes the late eagle from his foray, 
The light goes out of the silent glen ; 
The night closes, the shadows soften 

On granite nrountain and heather hill ; 
And the climbing feet that came so often 
Are still, are still, 

And they will not come again. 


The eye that measured the climb before it, 

The feet that followed the eye that led, 

The strength that shouldered the pack and bore it, 
The gallant body, the steadfast head, 

And the great heart that drove them higher 

Till the peak was scaled and the summit won, 

iver a fighter, ever a trier— 

All, all are done, 

And the climber of hills is dead. 


Lover of mountains! 'The twilight lingers 
On the Alpine snows and the Highland serees ; 
Eve with her soft, caressing fingers 

Smoocthes out furrow and fold and crease 
That Dawn may light them again to-morrow 
As the endless 2eons of dawns must do ; 

But the night that falls is a night of sorrow ; 
Not you, not you 

Shall see that dawn on these. 


The night falls dark on crag and corrie 

Now where the suns of noonday shone, 

Homes the last eagle from his foray ; 

But— there must be mountains where you have gone ; 
Hills, great hills, 
Ifitls to comfort you, hills to cheer ; 
Wherever lovers of mountains go to, 


to be friend and foe to, 


There, as here, 
Climb on, old tricnd, climb on! 


IlittroN BRownN. 
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SCHOOLS GREECE 


Es says by Gilbert Murray, W. R. 
in J. Burnet, Sir re is Heath, 
D". an y W. Tho ompson, Ch ar! les Singer, 
R. W. Livingstone, Arnold Ti synbee, 
A. E. Zimmern, B rey Gardne “r and 
Sir Reginald Blo ymfield. 7/6 net. 


T HE LEGACY OF ROME 
ed by CYRIL BAILEY. With an 
con duction by the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith. 8/6 net. 
THE LEGACY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by ea C ie ap Tg d E, F. 


THE LEGACY OF 


THE CLARENDON 
READERS IN LITERA- 
TURE AND SCIENCE 


Edited by J. C. SMITH. With illus. 
trations. Book I. 2/6. 

These readers seek to fill a gap in 
the teaching of English by providing 
a mass of reading matter, not too casy, 
nor too exclusively literary, for boys 
and girls from 12 io 15. The extracts 
are from Myth and "Lege nd, from 
—— of Literary or Historical distine- 

ion, from books on Natural History, 
aaa Physical Science. No extract ¢s 
included which does not reach a high 
standard of excellence. 
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The 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Series 


GENERAL Epitor: SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


eer ba 103 s - Seer Edited by EVELYN No. 79. CHAUCER AND SPENSER. Ed. by GUY BOAS. fs. 9d. 
Ss. No. 80. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Edited by B. L. K. Edited by JOHN BAILEY. Abridged from Johnson's 
HENDERSON, D.Litt., and C. CALVERT, B.A. Is. 6d. Journey to the Western Islands and Boswell's Journa] 
PRESTER JOHN. B JOHN BUCHAN. Is. 6d. of a Tour.to the Hebrides. 1s. 9d. 
« i ~> ae apelin ditties No. 81. GoDs, A AND HEROES. Edited by J. L. GUNN, M.A. 
8 
oo ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. No. 84. SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS, CAESAR. Edited by JOHN 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS FROM ENGLISH y 
LITERA TURE. Edited by F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt. No. 85. Te Sth aa oe THE -* [cca YEAR, Edited 
9d. J A. Is, 9 
THE bad SevEAL EDS. AMERICA, Is. 9d. No. 86. THE AGE yar oe Eighteenth Century Essays. 
HE W REVEALED -N. EUROPE. 1s. 9d. Edited by C. JAMES, B.A. Is. 9d 
THE WORLD REVEALED—S. EUROPE. Is. 9d. No. 89. THE CEA ERAT OF ENGLISH ‘IN UPPER FORMS. 
ee AND PASTIMES IN Teh LITERA- By A. J. J mpi ogy M.A. A Practical Handbook 
RE. Ed. by L. S. WOOD and H. L. BURROWS. for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. ” Post free, 2s. 9d 
+ No. 91. SCOTT’S NARRATIVE POETRY. Edited by A. J. 
No. 62. SHELLEY AND KEATS. Edited by GUY BOAS. Is. 9d. RATCLIFF, M.A. Abridgments of the Lay, Marmion, 
No. 63. SHEL YN oMITTE Bt A VENICE, Edited The Lady of the Lake. \s. 6d. 
Ss Is. No. 92. SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
No. 64. WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Jpg PITT. Is. 6d. - Edited by EVELYN SMITH, B.A. Is. 9d. 
No. 65. a epee OF A eee Edited by E. M. HEWETSON, No. . THE WORLD REVEALED FRANCE. Is. 9d. 
No. 66. BIRDS AND BEASTS JN LITERATURE. Edited by No. 95. eee aa te ene he Jone 
C > 
Nos. 67, 68,90. PATTERN N POETRY, Parts I., Il., II. Edited No. 96. SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR. Edited by EVELYN 
by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 1s. 6d., Is. 9d., SMITH, B.A. Is. 9d. 
No. 98. SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by 
No. 121. PATTERN POETRY, Part Ia. Can be wood either as EVELYN SMITH, B.A. Is. 9d. 
a substitute for Part I., or to follow it. No. 99. SHAKESPEARE’S < * meee Edited by EVELYN 
No. 69. ERTS N ontiti. TWELFTH, N NIGHT. Edited by SMITH, B.A. Is. 
S A. . 100. — SHOR ‘i 
No. 71. GRAY, mya “GOLDSMITH, AND COWPER. oe a 9d. - STORIES. By JOU BUCHAN. 
Edited by GU Is. 9d. No. 103. NINE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, 


No. 72. st a A AND POETRY. Ed. by D. L. J. PERKINS, 
Nos. 104 and 106. LITTLE PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


B.A. 9d. 
No. 75. STORY POEMS —- —_— Edited by A. J. J. SMITH Bea. —_— —— _ Edited by EVELYN 
. 76 THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTH AMERICA. 1s. 9d. ~ each 
No 77. THE WORLD REVEALED—THE ISLES OF THE No. 112. OP Ohne. DRAMA. Edited by M. W. 
> 


SEA. Is. 9d. 
No. 78. THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. By “ 9." Bio- No. 118. BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION: Oliver Twist and 
graphies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, ane Eyre. Is. 9d. 
Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, Gordon, No. 120. PLAYS FROM LITERATURE: Junior Book. Is. 6d. 
9d, A Senior Book is in active preparation. 


and Father Damien. Is. 
Prospectus of the Series on application, 


The “MODERN STUDIES” Series 


GENERAL Epitor: Prof. R. L. GRASME RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE ‘‘ MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will consist of a large and representative collection of French 
Books for use in schools and colleges, which will combine the advantages of the Direct or Reform 
Method with those of the older methods of teaching. 

@ Most of the books will contain full French-English Vocabularies, with Introductions and Notes 
in English. 

@ While providing for the needs of the schools as at present regulated by the Examiners and In- 
spectors, the “ Mopern Stupies” Series will make an attempt to encourage the reading of 
French for enjoyment and general culture, chiefly by including Modern French in great variety, 
both prose and verse. 

@ Each volume is strongly bound in superfine cloth, with gilt title and decoration, and contains 
illustrations when necessary or advisable. 

















A FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY. By Prof. RITCHIF. 
Now Ready With Notes on each poem. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 


CONTES BLANCS. By JULES LEMAITRE. 2s. COLOMBA. By PROSPER MERIMEEF 2s. 
FRENCH SHORT STORIES. res and Edited by, we B. LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 2s. 
RUDMOSE-BROWN, M.A., D.Li 6d. ANTHOLOGIE DU XVIe SIECLE FRANCAIS, By P pry 

éd. 


LA FRANCE LABORIEUSE. Ed. by F. C. ROE, M.A. 3 6d. PLATTARD. 


BOOKS WITHIN BOOKS 


A Series of Episodes from English Literature. 
Edited by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 
Each 128 pages. Cloth bound. Tastefully decorated. Price 1s. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 
DOTHEBOYS HALL. From Nicholas Nickleby H No. 7. FIRE AND DARKNESS. From The Last Days 
AMYAS AND AYACANORA., From I!'estwerd Hol ] ; ! . 2 AN : m The O : 
oot bak Say ane Pickwick Papers. No. 8. — COMPANIONS, From The Old Cu 
OURNEY AND SIEG From /vanhoc. . : “ . wee 
GERARD AND MARGARET. From /lie Cloister and No. 9. THE RIOTERS. From Shirley. 
No. 10. THE GOLD-DIGGERS. From /t is Never Ty 
THE DEFENCE OF ELY. From Herewerd the Wake. Mend, 


Other Volumes in active preperation, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4 
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Introductory: A Message 


We have the privilege of publishing the following message 
from the President of the Board of Education, written 
specially for the first Kducational Supplement of the 
Spectator — 

The lines on which the administration of public 
education should proceed for at least the next three 
years have now been settled by the formulation of 
programmes by Local Education Authorities. The 
central aim of those programmes is that sketched 
out by the Government at the time of the General 
Election: a Jarger provision of secondary school 
places and the organization of advanced instruction 
for all children from about the age of eleven onwards. 

On this task we are concentrating, and in it we are 
making very substantial progress. In this way 
alone can we make possible a lengthening of school 
life beyond the present age of compulsory attendance, 

Our next task in educational administration is 
probably an improvement of our system of technical 
education. This will require careful planning, 
industry by industry. A good deal of the ground 
has been recently surveyed by Sir Arthur Balfour's 


from Lord Eustace Percy 


Cominission, and the need for improvement is 
evident, especially in the direction of more part- 
time day classes. 


14th June, 1927. EvustTacr Percy. 

The field of public and private education is so vast that 
we cannot attempt to cover more than a tithe of the subjects 
which naturally suggest themselves in the following pages. 
Ilowever, we hope to prepare other educational supplements 
at a later date, or at least to publish articles on educational 
subjects, as opportunity offers. Meanwhile we would 
especially commend to our readers’ attention the article 
entitled ** Ilarrow, 1927.” for what the author writes of that 
school is applicable to all. There can be no doubt that in 
the changing world of to-day the responsibility of our 
Public Schools is great, if they would retain the prestige 
they have so rightly won. With regard to the suggestions of Mr, 
Norwood, regarding world peace, we feel that a more imagina- 


tive teaching of geography, such as is already being under- 


v 
Z 
o 
taken in some schools, will have a profound effect in develop- 
ing a sense of solidarity in civilization. But cheap travel 
is perhaps the most urgent need of the future. 


The Education of the Child and World Peace 


T waive not as an expert in education. Tam merely a citizen 
of the world who is quite aware that the seed-plot of ideas 
laid down in the mind of a child is the matrix in which the 
history of subsequent years is being formed. 

Is it not true that in our own childhood, our education 
was too narrowly national ? Patriotism is a worthy virtue 
which requires little additional stimulus. A thousand natural 
strands of influence increase its strength. There is hardly a 
man anywhere in the world who docs not believe that some 
special merit attaches to the land where he was born. All his 
interests are redolent of its soil. Though he should wander 
to the edge of the earth his mind will turn back wistfully to 
his “ain countree.’ Why, therefore. should we belabour 
excessively so obvious and ineradicable a trait in human 
nature ? 

By all means Iect the mind of a child be made appreciative 
of the best elements in his country’s history. Let the struggles 
and achievements of his forebears, which have made his own 
life what it is, be explained to him that he may be inspired 
both to carry on and amplify their work. But, when we 
contrast what the average child knows of his own country 
with what he knows of other lands, we become aware of a 
terrible disproportion. 

Were we not brought up to know other countries only at the 
points where their interests clashed with ours?) We remember 
the battles where we defeated them, we know a little about 
our enemies and nothing about the neutrais. What we know 
is seldom what is best worth knowing. Every nation has had 
the same desire for development, security and expansion. In 
its essentials the story is of identical interest. Instead of 
forcing children to trudge through arid patches in their own 
country’s history, clogging their minds with catalogues 
concerning kings and dates of battles better forgotten, and 
often as futile as wind-storms, would it not be far more interest- 
ing to introduce them to the epic periods in countries which 
do not happen to be our own? 

Ilistory is best taught by way of biography. Great men are 


always akin, in their virtues and even down to their faults. 
The other day I had to lecture to a great audience in Liverpool 
upon Abraham Lincoln. It was at the moment when British 
minds were very much inflamed because of Mr. Mellon's un- 
justifiable statements. I remarked to my audience that, if I 
were to attempt to speak eulogistically of America, it was 
likely I should have difliculty in arousing their cordial interest ; 
but I expected to succeed in telling the story of a man who 
was truly a great human being. It is safe to say that not a 
tinge of anti-American prejudice disturbed the minds of that 
crowd for that evening. Every significant man is an epitome 
of his country ; but his humanity makes contemptible the 
parti-colours of the atlas. Give the children more biography 
and let intrinsic worth rather than the accident of birth set 
the great ones in their true niches in the Pantheon. 

¥ do not object to the courage shown in war-time being 
held up to juvenile admiration, but one may protest against 
the glory of it being attributed to war itself. If one tells of a 
brave deed being done in time of flood there is no need to leave 
the impression that floods are glorious in themselves. War 
involves the temporary palliation of all the crimes in the 
calendar. It masks its horrid form with the gallantry of its 
victims. Why not fix its character in the minds of the 
young as a calamity ? A flood is only the more horrible when 
it drowns out the bravest and the best of citizens. Why is 
war the only Moloch which is supposed to be the more divine 
the more bloody it is? If we could strip it of the glamour 
thrown around it by its noble victims we should hate it for 
the vile thing it is. 

Sport is one of the finest antitheses of war. The love of it 
has made the British among the fairest of fighters. But 
every canon of clean sport is violated by war. To have the 
advantage of numbers and of position, to strike without 
warning, to use a superior weapon, to hit ** below the belt,” are 
the supreme achievements in military strategy. The place for 
chivalry tends to vanish with every successive war. ‘The odd 


occasions for its exercise are as nothing to the times when its 
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dictates must be ignored. It is an outrage against the clean 
mind of youth to camouflage the real nature of war. 

One admits that the League of Nations, with its inter- 
minable debates and intricate committee work, does not offer 
an inspirational theme for young minds; but the principles 
of “ good cricket’ as between nations are capable of 
explication. 

It is a shame if we who know only too well what war is 
allow the natural courage of the new generation to beguile 


Ab Isidis Ripis 
P 
Sirn,—This summer term has, so far, been distinguished by 
better weather than is usual, and, also, by the visit to Oxford 
of the French President and of M. Briand. The weather we 
still have, the President has gone, with a D.C.L. by diploma, 
and has left behind him a sprinkling of Legions of Honour 
and a four-foot high Sévres vase. He was received in state, 
cheered by a large crowd, saluted by a guard of honour, and 
informally escorted (except at lunch) by fourteen French 
journalists who twittered with excitement, and one of whom 
so closely resembled the anarchists of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim 
as to waken distrust in some of the spectators. Eights 
Week shows, we hope, some signs of a revival in Oxford row- 
ing; with majestic ease Christ Church have paddled home, 
onee more head of the river. In the Parks the cleven has 
proved itself capable of good individual performances, but, 
as a team, highly erratic. The Rhodes house, the first design 
of Sir Herbert Baker that Oxford has yet seen, creeps slowly 
skyward, watched by critics who doubt all additions to our 
architecture, and by others who hope that here may be our 
first really great building of the present century. It is not 
yet widely realized that this, * the Rhodeum,” will become a 
centre of Imperial studies, and that to its library the Bodleian 
is prepared to move some 20.000 volumes of past accumulations, 

The torpor that brooded over our legislation for the last 
two or three years—a shadow thrown by the Statutory 
Commission —has gone with the death of that busy and abused 
body. Few of us yet fully understand the statutes under 
which we now live ; for we have, so far, learnt them only from 
the book, not through constant practice. In Committees 
and in Council we have to flutter the pages of Statuta et Decreta, 
and waste time doing so. But we are again masters of our 
own house: we now are trying to implement the Royal 
Commission's Report in such of its recommendations as were 
left to our discretion and command general assent. By a 
large majority, Congregation, in May, permanently increased 
the emoluments of sixteen science professors who contro] 
the more important departments, giving each of them an extra 
duty allowance of £200 a year. The annual sum of about 
£7,000 (it will probably be more in a few years) is about to be 
returned by the University indirectly to the Colleges ; for 
nearly a fifth of the inter-collegiate faculty lecturers— that is, 
the College Tutors—are to be made University Lecturers, and 
actually to be paid for lecturing. It is expected that the 
Boards of Faculty will select those Tutors who can and will 
follow research, and, by offering them a title and £200 a year 
apiece, will free them from much of the burden of school 
examining during vacations. Whether this will weaken the 
reproach so often launched against Oxford, especially by those 
who know little of the tutorial system, that our contributions 
to new learning are few compared with the number of our 
teachers, remains to be seen. 

We expect one warm debate, one close division, before you 
print this letter. The question to be discussed is limitation of 
the numbers of women admitted to the University. A petition 
that female matriculations should never exceed a fourth of the 
male was widely signed last term: and a statute that incor- 
porates the principle of limitation is now drawn up. The 
Women’s Societies offered a pledge not to enlarge themselves 
for the next ten years; nor, after that, sage with twelve 
months’ notice. <A statute already prevents the foundation 
of a new woman's College except after University approval. 
One might hold these to be adequate safeguards that masculine 
supremacy is assured ; but the promoters of the petition dub 
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them into successive tragedies; for the after-effects of the 
last catastrophe are already crippling their opportunities jn 
life. ‘To restrict and finally to abolish war is the only objective 
which can make patriotism remain worth while for ours or for 
any other country. 

The hope of the world is in saner education and, pre: 
eminently, in the education of the young. 

F. W. Norwoop 
(Minister of the City Temple, London). 











them illusory and talk of a principle that must be asserted, 
The connexion of an arithmetical formula with the principle 
that Oxford must remain predominantly a man’s University— 
which no one has yet questioned—may seem dubious. But 
now, as always, mention of * principles ” sets Oxford abuzz,— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrord CORRESPONDENT, 


A Cami Ripis 
P 

Sir, Once again the May weather has made it difficult even 
for the inveterate grumbler to raise a protest. True, the 
college gardeners have shaken their heads over parched lawns 
and flower-beds, and there have been cold snaps as well as 
sunshine ; but, on the whole, it has been pleasant to sit at 
Fenner’s and to join in the hunt for University bowlers. 
There has been some good batting to watch; Dawson has 
been in consistently good form, and it was sad, indeed, when 
* Duleep” was attacked by pneumonia. The wild stories 
which were circulated about his illness a week or two ago pro- 
vided interesting material for the student of the psychology 
of rumour. If the bowling has been moderate, the fielding of 
the University side has been brilliant. Killick’s catch on the 
leg-boundary in the Notts match was alone worth the 
entrance-money. At the C.U.B.C. a sound resolution has 
been passed probibiting professional coaching. Rowing is one 
of the last strongholds of amateur sport, and it is well to safe- 
guard it while we can. Of the May Races it is too early to 
write, but some changes are anticipated in the order of the 
leading boats. 

To turn to more strictly academic topics, the University is 
still grappling with the administrative changes necessitated 
by the new Statutes. The words * Faculty” and * Regent 
ITouse © are gradually slipping into the ordinary vocabulary 
of resident graduates ; and, week by week, there appears in 
that widely read magazine, the Cniversity Reporter, an instal- 
ment of an exciting tale, the story of the “ Changes in 
Ordinances.” Chapter VIIT, just published, introduces many 
characters, including Thomas Seaton, who, when he died in 
1741, left money for a prize to be given annually for a poem 
on “one or other of the Perfections or Attributes of the 
Supreme Being until the subject should be exhausted. It 
is good to know that the prize will still be offered for a poem 
“on a subject conducive to the honour of the Supreme Being 
and the recommendation of virtue.” 

A more thorny subject is that of the charge, if any, to be 
made to the Faculties for lecture-rooms. If the University is 
to make such charges, must the Colleges follow suit? The 
subject provoked a spirited discussion in the Arts School, and 
in the course of it Mr. Sheppard, modestly disclaiming any 
right to speak on Finance, declared that Morality was his 
theme. We hope he will be further moved to write an epic 
on the same subject. 

The difficult question of car parks has also come up for dis- 
cussion. Rubricated metal notices now forbid parking on 
King’s Parade ; and with the arrival of an increasing number 
of monstrous char-a-banes on Market Hill there is less and less 
room for the ordinary motorist. One University lecturer has 
been fined for leaving his ear outside the museum of his own 
department. 

For May Week the A.D.C. announces a play by A. P. 
Herbert, an author who seems eminently suitable for a May 
Week «audience. The Festival Theatre has had some 
difficulties with the Lord Chamberlain, but has nevertheless 
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contrived to produce some odd plays. The Adding Machine 
was extremely well done, and to see the revolving platform 
actually in use was a splendid thrill. And in the tomb were 
found .. ++, On the other hand, was a grievous disappoint- 
ment. We are grateful to Mr. Terence Gray on many counts, 
put not for the longueurs of his Egyptological drama. 

A familiar figure has returned to the streets of Cambridge 
—that of Father Waggett. From some points of view his 
appointment to Great St. Mary’s was a surprising one, but 
his return will undoubtedly add a stimulus to the religious life 
of the University. 

Lastly, a word must be said about the deaths of two 
adopted Kingsmen. Professor Bury’s activities had been 
restricted by ill-health for some years, but many besides his 
intimate friends will remember with affection the boyish 
figure and the quiet voice of the greatest of Gibbon’s successors. 
Sir Charles Walston was engaged in many controversies, but 
he had an immense enthusiasm for his subject (while lecturing 
he would stroke even an indifferent cast with palpable affec- 
tion) and he was a man of fundamental kindness of heart. —I 
em, Sir, &¢., 

Your CamBripGE CORRESPONDENT. 


A Tamesis Ripis 


Sin, It is difficult to tell of our current Term. Presentation 
Day has come and gone. It brought Lord Eustace Perey’s 
momentous announcement of the settlement of the question 
of the site of our central buildings. Behind the Edward VIT 
Galleries of the British Museum, upon 8} acres of land owned by 
the Duke of Bedford, we arc, thanks to a Government grant and 
Rockefeller Foundation munificence, to find ** a local habitation 
anda name.” In the past, the puzzled inability of the “bus con- 
ductor, even in the neighbourhood of South Kensington, to 
say at what point the examinee, fresh from the country, 
should alight for the University has always hurt the External 
student’s burgeoning pride. Later the student has learned 
more of London and discovered, for example, that even 
Southwark Cathedral is lerra incognita to the officials on Route 
“0. Some few years from now the *busman’s reproach will dic. 
We have looked down upon our new campus, with the 
help of the acrial photograph in the Times, and we are right 
well satisfied. 

There have been spells of pleasant weather. In the sunshine 
the file of fair young things who, in silken exiguity, pre- 
ferred the seats beneath the slender shade of the boxed trees 
in the quadrangle of King’s to the drearer aspect of their 
library, talked, inter alia, of tennis. When, recently, I pene- 
irated into the home of the Badger, which is, Sir, I assure 
you, most fearfully and wonderfully organized, yet never 
made—has not one of its own dons alluded to it as “the place 


on which the concrete never sels’ ?—I heard them mix statistics 
with talk of cricket directly or vicariously enjoyed. I know 
too that Tamesis lures many to dalliance and some to labour, 
in the hope that, one day, upon “ his broad aged back ” shall 
ride a real University boat. Indeed, I have a friend who says 
that that may even happen before the Bishop of Gloucester, 
who once remarked that such a boat alone would convince the 
man in the street that a University of London existed, retires 
from episcopal duties. I wish I could accurately discover 
whether the doctors of Bart’s and Guy's think the hope a 
pathological symptom. 

June will be remembered for the visit of Princess Mary, 
Viscountess Lascelles, to lay the foundation stone of a new 
wing to Bedford College. At length the wooden huts are to 
disappear ! 

And June brings us also the centenary of one of our two 
oldest colleges, giving excuse to remind us how, in 1825, 
Thomas Campbell wrote a prose letter to the Times which 
Fate has decided shall be more famous than even that which 
is excellent in his loudly patriotic poetry. Campbell did 
suggest a University of London which, open “to both 
sexes,” should not be “ an appendage to the establishment ” 
but should aim at “ multifariously teaching, examining, 
exercising and rewarding™ the ‘“ middling rich,” which 
Oxford and Cambridge did leave then in outer darkness. In 
1827 the Duke of Sussex laid the foundation-stone of Univer- 
sity College, built by a group of public-spirited shareholders 
who approved the poet’s plan. It began to teach; it hoped 
to examine for degrees. But we are grateful that Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government settled the matter more wisely. Though, 
in 1836, the Government gave the Charter prayed for on 
behalf of University College. it also invested a Senate, by 
simultaneous Charter, with the power of examining and 
granting degrees above University College and King’s 
College. 

Not the least merit of a centenary is to invest domestie 
history with a pleasant importance. Certainly, in libraries 
and places where they are supposed to read, many who have 
not previously turned the first thirty pages of the white 
University Calendar have been induced to do so. No doubt, 
as loyal alumni, they have realized that, for all that 1827 and 
1836 were landmark years, they tell only a small part of a 
great story. For my part I like to take from the shelf Stowe’s 
Annales, with Sir George Bue’s interesting Supplement, 
The Third Universitie of England. What would he say, 1 
wonder, could it be whispered to him that we are now both 
the third and first of Inglish Universities ? Vor. Sir, this 
term, as indeed previously, we boast more students than 
those that seek even the populous schools of Cambridge. 
Abeunt studia in mores. —T am, Sir, &e., 


Your * Lonpon ” Cogresronvdenr, 


Public and Secondary Schools 


Hartow, 1927 


(The author of the following article, who desires to remain 
amonymous, writes as an acknowledged expert. This forecast 
of the service our Public Schools may give to the new civilization 
comes as the result of our request for a contribution from his pen. 
We desire to associate ourselves whole-heartedly with the senti- 
ments of the writer.—lip. Spectator.) 

To give a clear account of processes at work in an organism 
so complex, so subtle, and so vital as a great Public School, 
something more is required than the skill of a mere photo- 
grapher ; it demands the intuition and technique of an artist. 
The Public School comes in for much superficial criticism by 
class agitators, who, from their personal experience, and 
with their limited horizon, can know little of the institutions 
which they attack. The roots of the Public School lie cen- 
turies deep—so deep that neither storm nor tempest do more 
than flutter the leaves; but it is easy for the ignorant to 
mistake the turning of a leaf or the snapping of a bough for a 
Sign of decay in the tree itself. The task of detecting forces 
and influences at work, and indicating their trend is hazardous 


enough, even for one who has known a school for many years, 
and is familiar with its history, development, and traditions. 

There is no school where tradition plays a greater part than 
at Harrow. But it is beginning to be realized even there that, 
while it is a fine thing to inherit a noble tradition, it is finer 
still to hand on that tradition enriched, revitalized, and 
changed, if necessary, by the courage and initiative of each 
succeeding generation. There is one tradition, common to all 
schools where the wealthy send their sons, which confuses all 
issues it touches, and corrupts every standard of values —the 
worship of Money, and all it represents. 

This is the greatest obstacle to true education at Harrow. 
What is needed is an entirely new standard of values. It is 
desperately hard for the rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and it is desperately hard to educate the sons of 
some rich men, for their minds must be laboriously cleared of 
inherited outlooks before a new ideal can take their place. 

The only new ideal which can take the place of the worship 
of Mammon is the spirit of Public Service : but a spirit some- 
what different from what has been understood by that term 


in the past ; it must imply a service which demands not only 
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a man’s time and faculties, but may involve the entire 
abandonment of all material comforts and financial security : a 
service whose aim is to give, absolutely regardless of the cost 
and the reward ; a service which demands more than the old 
Public School type, great as it sometimes was, can either give 
or understand. It is a service for which a new type must be 
evolved. The living of a sacrificial life is as noble as, and 
more diflicult than, to die a sacrificial death. For this life 
something is needed to which school games, school work, and 
school responsibilities can all contribute, bui cannot of them- 
selves create. An element is needed to weld these influences 
jnto one, a spiritual awareness of the harmony of all life, and 
the deep-seated desire arising from this awareness to further 
the progress of the Race. 

Such a spirit will not grow until a true standard of values is 
realized ; and such a realization is best achieved at school by 
awakening the boys’ interest in those issues of life which are 
ultimately significant. A knowledge of industrial conditions, 
the intelligent study of history, leading to the birth of a 
patriotism more humanitarian and less narrowly national 
than that which breeds wars ; a preparation of the mind till it 
responds more and more readily to beautiful things, whether 
in Art, Music, or Literature; an introduction to Natural 
Science, which brings with it a sense of proportion ; all these, 
interrelated with one another and with life, should enable 
any Public School to furnish each new generation with men 
of vision and goodwill. 

-artly evoked by recent social and industrial unrest, 
partly encouraged from within the school, there has been 
growing at Harrow an increasing alertness of mind. The 
indications of this phenomenon are not numerous enough at 
present, nor in themselves are they strong enough to affect 
more than a small minority of the school. But during the 
last year these vague and indefinite gropings after higher 
things have received official encouragement. And it is now 
no longer too much to hope that this, metanoia will be the first 
step to renaissance. 

Harrow’s proud boast is of her hill. A hill may be the 
symbol not only of eminence, but of immobility. But there 
is a faith which can move even mountains. In the light of 
that faith, it may be the destiny of the Public School boy of 
to-day to save the world. 


What the Boys’ Day School 
Bestows 


IN spite of the fact that some of the oldest and most famous 
Schools in this country are Day Schools, it was usually 
assumed, until a comparatively short time ago, that the 
education provided by the Day School was definitely inferior 
to that given by the more expensive Public Boarding 
School. This assumption, like so many others in educational 
matters, is now being questioned ; and an increasing number 
of parents and members of the general public are asking, 
seriously, whether it is the case that the boy who is educated 
at the Day School loses something that he might have had a 
chance of obtaining if he had been sent away from home. 

In regard to strictly academic attainment, the issue is 
seldom pressed. It does not require much knowledge of the 
comparative standards of Boarding and Day Schools in that 
respect to realize that the standard, not only of the highest 
Day Schools but of many that are comparatively unknown 
(some aided, some totally maintained by the State and by the 
Local Authority), is equal to the scholastic level of any Public 
Boarding School, and better than that of many. This can be 
proved by any impartial survey of scholarship lists, pass lists 
of various school examinations, successes in the entrance to 
professional bodies, and the application of any other test not 
dependent upon examination which the inquirer cares to 
employ. 

Many, however, while realizing this, still maintain that 
a boy in the Day School has inferior chances both for 
physical development and the formation of character. 
Their case is simple. At the Public Boarding Schools, they 
point out, games play a very great part in the life of the average 
boy ; and, games apart, the life of the boy is so ordained and 
ordered that discipline prevails throughout—discipline not 


superimposed from above, but healthily maintained as a 
result of the control of younger boys by older, and the sub- 
ordination of each to the good of the School as a whole. This 
type of life, they hold, finds no counterpart in the Day 
Schools. Thither the boy goes for his hours of study and, very 
rarely, his occasional game, returning to his home in the 
evenings with his body still unformed and undeveloped, and his 
character still comparatively uninfluenced by any form of 
discipline which would make him other than a self-seeking 
individualist. There is less force in these arguments than is 
often supposed. The question of playing fields is indeed 
in some cases a burning one, but the Day Boy does, as a 
matter of fact, usually manage to get his games; and, at 
many Schools, it is insisted, as a condition of entry, that he 
shall take part in them. In any case he gets scientific gym- 
nastie instruction ; and, to an increasing extent, it is being 
suggested to him that it is important to keep his body fit as well 
ashis mind. Is he self-seeking ? One may safely state that it is 
extremely hard to find a School that does not put the import- 
ance of what used to be called esprit de corps and is now more 
popularly called ‘‘ team spirit’? before its members. The 
ideals of mastéry of self and of service to the community are 
by no means to-day, if ever they have been, vested secrets, 
locked within the walls of monastical establishments. 

So far, then, the Day School may claim, to a certain extent, 
to have rivalled the Public Boarding School at its own game; 
but there are, in addition, certain definite advantages which 
the Day School in a peculiar manner bestows. One of the 
most outstanding of these is that the boy is not torn from 
his home. It is foolish to idealize home life ; but it is almost 
cynical to maintain, as many educational experts do, that the 
boy is all the better for being away for so many months in 
the year from his parents and his brothers and _ sisters, 
There is that in the interchange of masters’ and parents’ 
views, in the old discussions daily repeated, beginning at 
home with ‘* Mr. So-and-So says,” and at school with 
‘*My father says,’ which plays its part in moulding 
the boy’s mind and enables him to realize that, as 
a last resort, he must be the final arbiter in many matters 
of conduct and judgment. There is that, too, in the constant 
daily companionship of sisters and sisters’ friends which keeps 
his mind wholesome. 

Be it noted, too, that the Day Boy, in process of obtaining 
his character training, stands in no great danger of sinking his 
personality and almost losing his soul. For it is a fact that 
the Day Boy can, in a manner not casily paralleled by 
those who go to other schools, make of himself a conscious 
and a thinking being, who will form his own opinions and 
stand by them; who is not so easily amenable to mass rule, 
and who, when crises come in life, can react naturally to them, 
because he has learned not to depend entirely upon the 
opinions of his fellow men. The protagonist of the Day 
School may use to himself some such words as these, and then 
realize they are faulty words. He will, however, know that 
no words can express just that essential differentia in the Day 
Boy spirit which all those who know Day Schools cannot fail 
to understand. One thinks, as one writes, of boys with whom 
one has lived and talked, and of how they have passed on to 
the ages of fifteen, sixteen, seventeen and eighteen years, 
strong boys who have become strong men in body, standing 
together for the good of the school, but each with a firm will 
and thinking mind which is his own. One looks round the 
professions, the world of doctors, the world of educationists 
and the world of law, and one sees what the Day Boy has done. 
One feels sometimes that one can guess what it is inside him 
that has enabled him to do it—learning, of course, but beyond 
that] some touch of initiative, some flash of spirit, some refusal 
to accept conventions at the world’s value, some rebel streak 
that, when a boy, made him vow not to lie down, not to rest, 
while wrongs can be put right. 

These are matters in which there is no proof. It is open 
to those who question the value of the Day School to maintain 
either that the case put forward is unfounded, or that, even 
if the Day School does something, it is at best a watery 
imitation of what the Boarding School can do. Somehow, 
when this is said in wireless debate, in article or book, it does 
not seem quite to worry the protagonist of the Day School as 
perhaps it should. The Day Boy shares some hidden secret 
which those in the Public Schools can never fully understand. 
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come somelimes as an embarrassing reminder 
of the limitations of one’s own knowledge; 
but they have no terror for the wise parent 
who possesses the latest edition of 
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“ Webster ” is weamaned and regularly used 
in thousands of British homes, because in one 
conveniently arranged volume it presents the 
essence of the world’s knowledge on every 
conceivable subject. 

The multifarious questions of the growing boy and girl 
can be answered with absolute authority by its aid. 
Better still, its possession will encourage them to 
acquire the excellent habit of going straight to 
“ Webster” when any difficulty presents itself in their 
study or reading—a habit which will prove invaluable 
throughout their lives. 

Issued in various styles of binding. 
Prices from 658. net. 

Write for the Illustrated Prospectus with 

Specimen pages, free on application to:— 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 8 York House, Portugel St., W.C. 2. 
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He looks upon the boy who goes to the Public Boarding School, 
and he knows quite well that, if he could live the past again, 
he would not change places. He thinks perhaps, at moments 
with envy, of the fine buildings, the great Boarding Houses, 
the wide stretches of playing fields and the country side. 
And then, these moments past, back goes his mind contentedly 
to his own friends, his own Day School, his home and the 
streets where once he passed to and fro. 
RONALD GURNER. 
(Tead-Master, King Edward V1I1. School, Sheffield.) 


St. Leonard’s, 1877-1927 


Tue genius, far seeing, which established St. Leonard’s 
School at St. Andrews has its reward to-day. Vifty years 
ago, when the idea of education for girls was a newborn, 
frail thing, a woman actually started, with forty-four girls 
and a staff of six, in one house, with one back garden, as 
Head-mistress of the first Public School for Girls in Scotland. 

St. Andrews, with its clear, cold, northern sunshine, 
lies fanwise on a jutting promontory pointing to the North 
Sea. The ancient Roman tower of St. Regulus stands solitary 
It is the custom of one of the school Houses 
From 


and foursquare. 
to climb it in the dark after a House match victory. 
its flat square top one surveys the town spreading fanwise 
to the west, while to the east is all sea and space. Ancient 
ramparts, ancient castles, dungeons, walls, underground 
passages, marvellous remains of a huge cathedral, monasteries, 
chapels, friaries, stones telling of St. Columba’s landing, 
stones in the street marking where religious martyrs fell, 
monuments in the churches for others, on the cliff edge for 
others, windows from which political martyrs were hanged, 
the house where Queen Mary lodged (this last now the property 
of the School): is not the whole town a history ? And this 
history is not only royal, religious, and political but educational 
also. The schools of St. Andrews were already famous in 
1120: the University is the oldest in Scotland ; St. Leonard’s 
own buildings are a medley of the old and new. 

It was wise to give to the first pupils such a background. 
The early pioneers in education for women were ridiculed, 
harassed, by many even regarded as outcast ; and the com- 
pensation, support and pride gained from environment must 
be counted as one of the greatest factors in the success of 
this School. 

In addition to the difficulty of public disapproval, one 
remembers that, in 1877, trains only took the southerner as 
far as Granton; thence a dreadful little steamer transported 
him or her over the Firth of Forth to Burntisland ; thence 
another chilly train took the traveller to Leuchars ; and, if 
still that traveller survived Leuchars’ climate, in another 


train the last five miles to St. Andrews could be accomplished. 
That was a journey which once to experience was never to 
forget. Now, in 1927, from all quarters, at beginning and 
end of term, trains carry the girls direct to and from the town. 

Triumphing then over disabilities, this year, 1927, St. 
Leonard’s School keeps its jubilee. Almost the earliest, 
it has remained in the forefront of Girls’ Public Schools. 
The School uniforin admits of little adornment and the whole 
standard of living is adapted to avoid distinction of wealth. 
The girl from the rich home, with opportunities of unlimited 
pocket money, can do no more with her riches than the girl 
whose mother. struggles from term to term to gather the 
A very healthy outlook 
Each girl stands 


fees to enable her to continue. 
upon social status has thus been created. 
or falls by her own character and will certainly fall if she 
leans upon the wealth of her parents. One may say that 
the good points of the public school discipline have 
taken root there and have flourished ; while the scholastic 
standard has kept pace with the foundation’s oppor- 
tunities. A wide horizon, now become almost limitless, 
has been shown to the girls. Suceess can be theirs, in class 
room and play ground and in life, if they will fit themselves 
for it. But they themselves must do the real part of the fitting. 

The School inspires a fine sense of loyalty among its 
** Seniors,” as the “Old Girls” stvle themselves. 
years, a long week-end is given over to a gathering of Seniors ; 
and the development of this gathering, until St. Andrews 
has difficulty in housing and feeding its visitors, is a healthy 


hd 


Iivery two 


sign of the progress of the School and the devotion, through 
the years, of its pupils. In hundreds they come, from near 
and far, from the voteless one who left last term to the grand- 
mother, who watches her granddaughter climbing the School. 

1827 sees at St. Leonard's 375 girls in ten Houses, each 
with its tradition, its colours ; playing fields of fifteen acres, 
bounded on two sides by the ancient abbey wall, tennis courts 
(grass and hard), a cricket field second to none, facilities for 
hockey and lacrosse, golf on the world-famous links of St. 
Andrews, walks by cliff and sea; the monitorial system, 
independence and responsibility ; a staff of fifty-five mis- 
tresses; a high standard of scholarship! What foresight 
went to the birth of this! And what pride, what joy to 
witness such unfolding and justification for pioneer action! 
It is pleasing also to see so many other schools following the 
same lines, some closely, some with reservations, in many 
parts of Britain, Overseas and in other nations. 

1877-1927 have been fifty vears packed with changes for 
women: and one of the greatest changes can be seen in the 
field of Education. The story of the part St. Leonard’s has 
played will be set out at the great jubilee gathering to be 
held at the School at the beginning of next term. 

HeLeN ARCHDALE. 


Elementary Schools 


The Medical Setvice in the 
Elementary Schools 


Tv may be of interest to examine, in an industrial community, 
the results obtained by the working of the Education (Admin- 
istrative Provisions) Act, 1907, which required Local Educa- 
tion Authorities to make arrangements for attending to the 
health and physical condition of Elementary School children 
and to provide for their medical inspection at certain stages 
of school life. While there is thus an obligation upon the 
Local Authority to make such provision, it should not be 
overlooked that the acceptance, by individual parents, either 
of inspection or of treatment, is optional. 

The district under consideration is a well laid-out, compact 
area, with no actual slums but with a preponderance of small 
working-class property. The population is approximately 
80,000, a large proportion of the occupied males being em- 
ployed in casual labour. There is little or no employment of 
married women. The children in attendance at the Elementary 
Schools number about 12,000, and their ages range from five 
te fourteen years. The numbers attending other educetional 
institutions probably amount to 1,000. 


The Education Authority’s obligations in respect of the 
Klementary scholars, with whom alone this article deals, are 
carried out through the School Medical Officer, who, by 
virtue of being also Medical Officer of Health, is able to secure 
a high degree of co-ordination between the medical work done 
in the Schools and that controlled by the Local Sanitary 
Authority. He is aided by an Assistant Medical Officer, a 
Dentist, three School Nurses, as well as by part-time medical 
assistants for ophthalmic and orthopedic cases and for 
operations on the throat and nose. The School Medical 
Oflicer’s functions, considered broadly, fall into two parts. 
Virst, he supervises a scheme for the medical examination 
and, where necessary, the treatment of every school child as 
soon as possible after its entrance upon school life, again in its 
ninth and in its thirteenth years, and he makes similar arrange- 
ments for the examination and treatment of children pre- 
sented for special reasons between the dates of routine examina- 
tion. The School Dentist’s routine examinations, which aim 
at inspecting annually, from the age of seven years onwards, 
the mouths of all children in each School, are additional. 
Secondly, he gives expert advice on all questions of school 
hygiene, the heating, lighting, ventilation or furnishing of 
school buildings ; and he deals with such exceptional matters 
and cases as arise. 
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BLACKIE’S New Books 


Just Published. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF 
VENICE 


sy C. MARSHALL SMITH. 
Freely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this volume is to throw upon the 
screen of the printed page such a succession of 
pictures as will enable tht reader to visualize the 
whole drama of Venice in romantic but his- 
torically accurate perspective. 


Just Published. 


ALMA ROMA 


A TRAVELLERS’ COMPANION TO ROME 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 
Author of “ Things Seen in Rome,” “ Malta, the 
Nurse of the Mediterranean,” etc. Freely Illus- 
trated and supplied with large Plan of Rome. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CASKET LIBRARY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, 
beautifully produced. Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, in artistic wrappers. 2s. 6d. net per 
volume. 


A FIRST GLIMPSE OF 
GREAT MUSIC 


Being a few suggestions and generalisations 
compiled for the use of the “plain man.” By 
J. H. ELLIOT. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt 
top. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LARGE-TYPE 
CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of The Coucise 
Dictionary, beautifully printed and beautifully 
clear. With many useful addenda. 908 three- 
column pages. I’cap 4to, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
net. Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 
16s. net. 


THE ‘ WALLET’ LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres dis- 
tinguished by convenience of size, lightness, good 
type, and by high artistic merit. With portrait 
frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In charm- 
ing Cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Beautiful prospectuses post free on 
application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 





Demy 8vo. 


























W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1. 
339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 


THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. With 
Preface by Sir W. H. HADOW, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Unive rsity of Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 





“It is simple enough to be readily understood by children of 

school age and onward; informative enough to serve as a valuable 
. 

means of adult education; it is ent rel m bias; and it i 





written by a knowledge of publi t 
gained by intimate and firs med d experien 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN. By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Foreword by Prof. J. F. REES, M.A.. Professor of 
Commerce in the University of Mireingpem. 3s. 
The ** Schoolinaster,"”’ March 10th, 1927, says: 
‘It is impossible to write anyth ing : but t prai 
Industrial History of Britain,’ by Dr. R y 
pechensiveness of the book is really amazi ng and yet every subj 
touched upon is dealt with in a maste icageanin. 
English and History are all inter-relatec d in this volume, and we 
cannot imagine any book on this subject which will be more 
welcome both to teachers and scholars. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and 
Evening Classes. By D. MACARA, B. Com., 
Commercial Master, Aberdeen Intermediate Classes. 
1s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC 


ARITHMETICS. 
Book Vill.—Without Answers. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. With Answers. Limp Cloth 2s.; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields 
of trade and industry, and planned so as to enable 
them to work almost entirely by themselves. 

Chambers’s REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. By T. S. 
Mvuim, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., and J. Hamiiron Brrnery, 
M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 

THE BRITISH ISLES; EUROPE; THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. Each Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 

FOREIGN LANDS OUTSIDE EUROPE. 
1s. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF vee 
WORLD. 4s. 6d. New Edition. By Prof. A. 
Hernerrson, M.A., and J. Hamitron Biren, M. Fs 
F.R.S.G.S. Separately: Part J., British isles, 26.5 
Part I]., The World Outside the British Isies, 2s. 

Chambers's GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
The collection is notable for the wealth of its 
examples from modern poets. 

Chambers's STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition. Revised to Date. 
6s. Part 1.—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485, 3s. 6d.3 IT.— 
1485 to 1924, 4 Section 1, 1056 to 1485; 2, 1485 
to 1714; 3, 1688 te 1924. Each 2s. 6d. 

BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES. (1688 to the present 
time.) 2s. 9d. 

STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS. 3s. 
(Prehistoric times to the present time.) 

Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
P. Comrir, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and W. Weoop- 
BURN. Parts [. and ITI., cach 2s. 

Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
OFFICE ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRAC- 
TICE. By G. R. Wacker. 3s. 6d. net. Separately: 
First Year’s Course, 1s. 6d. net; Second Year's 
Course, 2s. 6d. net. 

Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Nos. 1 
to 100,000. 2s. 6d. 

Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By C. G. Knorr, D.Sc. (Edin.). Paper, 6d. net; 
Cloth, 9d. net. 

Chambers’s FIVE-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
Ts. 6d. net. 

Chambers’s SEVEN - FIGURE 
TABLES. 6s. net. 

MACHINE DRAWING AND SKETCHING. 
Date. 4s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By 
J. W. Carruness, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. W. H. Perkin and 
F. Srantey Kiprimnc. 8s. 6d. net. (Parts I. and II., 
each 4s. 6d. net.) ‘Thoroughly revised in 1922. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Profs. F: Sraniry 
Kierrnc and W. H. Perkin. 8s. 6d. net. (Parts 
I. and IT., each 4s. 6d. net.) 

HOME MANAGEMENT MANUALS. Including Simple 
Practical Lessons on the Management of Infants. 
By Wivena Hircnine. 28. net. 

NEEDLECRAFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern 
Making, Drawing, and Cutting-Out. By Mary H1t1, 
A.C.P. 2s. net. 


h has been largely 
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MATHEMATICAL 
By J. H. 
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A reasonably accurate picture of the physical condition of 
the 12,000 Elementary Scholars, at any one moment, can be 
presented. About one-half of the children are more or less 
sound, 25 per cent. are definitely in need of medical 
qreatment, and almost as many more have to be noted 
for further observation of minor defects not requiring 
immediate treatment. An analysis of tne 25 per cent. above 
mentioned will show that 7 per cent. of the children are 
considered to be ill-nourished: 10 per cent. require treat- 
ment for defective vision and 2 per cent. for other eye 
conditions, 3 per cent. call for attention for skin diseases, 
2 per cent. for discharging ears, and } per cent. for adenoids 
and enlargement of the tonsils. 

The number of Physically Defective children in the whole 
borough, cripples, those paralysed or suffering from severe 
heart disease or non-pulmonary tuberculosis all included, does 
not exceed 2 per cent. of the total child population. Of 
Mentally Defective-—i.e., feeble-minded children, who are con- 
sidered only to be educable at Special Schools—there are °8 per 
cent. The Blind Children do not number more than °*1 per 
cent. The Epileptic approximate to the same figure. The 
Deaf are not more numerous. 

It remains to record the incidence of dental decay and 
to comment on personal cleanliness. Eighty per cent. of 
the children require dental treatment ; 3 per cent. of the boys 
and 30 per cent. of the girls are infested with lice. It may be 
said that the position to-day is a great advance on the state of 
affairs obtaining at the commencement of the present century, 
although it must be admitted that there is still a large 
proportion of the population whose standards of persona] 
hygiene are regrettably low. Incidentally, a word of 
commendation may be given to present-day fashions of 
bobbing and shingling girls’ hair. Even so, the figures 
suggest that hygienic considerations would favour even 
greater abbreviation! 

The parents of defective children are advised of the need 
for treatment ; and, in the subsequent following-up by the 
School Nurses, the means available for obtaining that treat- 
ment—whether private doctor, Hospital or School Clinic—are 
clearly described. It may here be explained that the School 
Clinics owed their origin and remarkable development to a 
recognition of the fact that, for certain defects such as minor 
diseases of the skin, eyes and ears, for lesser deformities, for 
errors of refraction and for dental decay, no other adequate 
private or public machinery was available. The statistical 
records demonstrate the very large pert played by the School 
Clinic in providing treatment for defects brought to light by 
medical examination; and the figures for 1926 showed that 
treatment was provided for some 3,000 children suffering 
from defective teeth, to 3.060 for various minor ailments, to 
1,660 for defects of the eyes, to 100 for adenoids and enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils, while remedial exercises, under skilled 
supervision, were given to some 200 children suffering from 
lesser deformities. 


The benefit derived from the discovery and treatment of 
the defects mentioned above, whether considered from the 
physical or the educational standpoint, will probably be 
admitted by all. But it may be asked whether the School 
Medical Service has evidence of any substantial improvement 
in the physique or hygiene of the school population during the 
twenty vears these have been under observation. The answer 
is eminently satisfactory. The improvement in personal 
cleanliness and freedom from parasites, whether judged by the 
impression of independent observers of long experience or by a 
comparison of the official findings recorded now and in 1908, 
witnesses to the activities of the School Medical Service. 
*hysique, as estimated by measurement of height and weight, 
shows locally, as generally throughout the country, an im- 
provement, And there is a plain diminution in the severity of 
the rickety deformities formerly encountered. Certain specific 
defects—of the teeth, the eyes, the throat and nose—are, ad- 
mittedly, still common; but their prevention or early cor- 
rection falls largely to agencies other than the School Medical 
Service, which, too often, is presented, in the persons of the 
little entrants to school life, with cases of established disease 
disease which could have been avoided by wise nurture of the 
child between infancy and the age of five years. Is it not 
incumbent upon the community, therefore, while continuing 


and consolidating the health efforts of the Education Autho- 
rities, to encourage further attention to the health of the pre- 
school child ? For it is clear that only by sustained effort 
from the earliest ages can the maximum improvement in 
national health be attained. 

MD., D.P.Hi. 


“Eleven Plus” 


Ir is drizzling again this morning; and rather cold, too! 
But duty calls! ... 

The scene is laid in a North-country town school—a Council 
School, built just before the War. Forty boys and myself 
occupy Class Room 5, five days out of every seven. Already 
I am involved. Prayers over in the main hall, they are 
waiting for me to call over the register. Is Smith still absent ? 
Yes; it appears he is, and is likely to be, for several days. 
Has Jenkins gone to see Head Master (they all drop the 
article), or is he also absent? Why does not that boy, Simpkins, 
send word when he attends the school Clinic? After several 
doubts and some enquiries, I discover thirty-eight are present 
in body—if not in spirit. 

For half-an-hour we read together about Hebrew prophets 
and kings of Jewry, or about parables and miracles, according 
to the day of the week. How is it they enjoy the Scripture 
period, I wonder? It may be due to that respect for the 
traditional so dear to all boys. 

At 9.30 a.m. we have the first ordinary lesson, always 
Arithmetic, according to the time-table of this school. Pens, 
blotting paper, text-books, exercise-books and rulers have 
already been distributed, and long division, or vulgar frac- 
tions, are ready to be tackled by eleven plus. It is my place 
to see that help is given, if required, and also to prevent 
** copying” ; for is it not easy to jot down an answer, and 
devote the time to playing with string or cigarette cards ? 
The more backward boys have to be helped by urgent questions 
and practical work. The more advanced—about one-third 
—can be left alone till the end of the lesson. When that 
arrives, I work through a given example, and mark some of 
the results. 

Then we have Reading. Each boy has his own reade¢ 
and shares the bench with another boy. Perhaps the stos, 
tells of King Arthur and the Holy Grail; maybe it is one of 
A‘sop’s Fables ; or, again, it may happen to be about life in 
far-off Hindostan. Pattern-reading of a hard passage, by 
myself, ** silent” reading now and again, and frequent questions 
upon the subject-matter, combined with correction of the 
barbarous local accent —not worthy of ranking as a dialect— 
all occupy the forty minutes till Play Time. A bell rings 
clangorously at 10.45; and books are shut. There is little 
need to emphasize the delight in recreation which every 
boy at school shows ! 

The Staff Room awaits me now, for ten precious moments. 
Here I meet my colleagues, nine in all, for this is a large 
school. For a while one meets human beings on an equal 
footing, instead of from the height of the teacher’s desk ! 
Then the whistle is blown in the school-yard and each class 
marches back to its room for the * third lesson.” 

Iilowever, twice a week, we have half-an-hour’s Physical 
Training ; and to-day is one of those occasions. If wet, 
or cold, we occupy the roomy main hall of the school. If 
the weather be good, we excrcise in the yard of the school. 
Equally with my class, I look forward to the lesson. It 
is a change for all. Here, absolute attention is necessary 
to get the training of mind, and especially of body, aimed 
at by the Board of Education’s excellent Swedish System, 
There the thirty-odd stand, in four ranks, moving in rhythm 
to commands; heads, limbs, and trunks; now and then 
pausing for a rest; till we finish off with a “ round-game,”’ 
fancy-marching, or jumping. 

Then comes a spell in the class-room once more ; and we 
compose more or less correct English. Again vigilance, on 
my part, is needed, if only to keep the essayists to the tracks. 
Smith is proud perhaps, at the end, to read out aloud his 
composition to his class-mates. 

A bell rings loud at 12 noon, and the morning is over 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION 


A Series of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Education. 


By the late James Ward, Sc.D., LL.D., D.Sc. 


Edited by G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. (Cambridge Psychological Library.) 
“In these fourteen lectures are garnered the wisdom of a 


practical educationalist, <= in fitting style. They treat a 
difficult subject simply."—The New Statesman. 


“Dr Ward's modesty robbed teachers for nearly 
half a century of a book which, in worth, outstrips most, probably 
all, other treatises on the Theory, as distinguished from the 
History, of Education, published during the period.” 

Notes and Queries. 


DISCIPLINA 

By W. H. S. Jones, Litt.D. 
2s 6d net. 
A protest to educators against the modern doctrine of 
** do as you please” and a plea that education should 
result in enlightened self-discipline. 

“Dr Jones invites us to consider education itself as discipline, 
reminding us that training and learning are essentially one. This 


is a volume which should be read and pondered over by all 
teachers.” —Education Outlook. 


Cr own Bvo. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 
Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 


Masters in Secondary Schools. Revised edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. — [Ready shertly. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Mas‘ers in Secondary Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 

“No teacher of history should fail to read the Memorandum; 
it is a mine of information and suggestion.” 


The Jour 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE SYLLABUS 
OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING FOR 
SCHOOLS 
Being the Report on the Teaching of Religion and of 
the Bible by an Advisory Committee of the Cambridge- 
shire Education Committee. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Is 6d net. 


“ Should be of great service to teachers of Scripture.”- 


nal cf Education. 


AM.A. 


CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOKS 
FOR TEACHERS 
General Editor: J. W. ADAMSON. 
The Teaching of Geography. 


By B.C. WALLIS, B.SC., F.R.G.S. 


The Teaching of History. 
By E. L. Hasivck, F.R.uWIsT.soe, 


Crown 8vo. 


With 12 illustrations. 6s net. 


6s net. 


Citizenship and the School. 


By P. B. SHowan, M.a. 7s 6d net. 
Via Nova, or the —e of the Direct Method to 
Latin and Gree 


By W.H.S 5, Jonna, LITT.D. 5s 6d net. 
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‘The Harrap Ideal 


To publish books that make the work of 
the teacher and the pupil a pleasure 








Messrs. Harrap are pleased to announce the 
pub lication of a new series of readers for use 
in the teaching of science, natural history, 

eography, history, and lite rature, entitle d 


READERS OF TO-DAY | 


A glance at the titles and authors announced below 


will suffice to show that in this new series the 
Harrap ideal has been achieved. Teachers who use 
these books will find that they possess three impor- 
tant characteristics of a successful classhook: cach 
makes a definite contribution to the subject; each has 
distinct Iterary merit; each is so absorbing that the 
attention of the class will never wander. Special 
attention has been given to the format : the volumes 
are carefully printed in large readable type, and 
attractively be yund, 


Each book contains 192 pages, with illustrations wher. 
necessary. Size 6% X 44 in. Cloth boards 1s. Gd. 


First Volumes Ready 
Pioneers of Invention 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA, 
Men of Science and their Discoveries 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA, 
Chapters from “ Everyday Doings of Insects ” 
By EVELYN CHEESMAN, Curator of Insects to 


the London Zoological Society. 


Episodes from “ Battles with Giant Fish ° 
By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S, 


Chapters - N tural History 
By HENRY BAKER TRISTRAM, F.R.S, 


Rpleeses mit “The Sea and the Jungle’ 
y H. M. TOMLINSON, 


eves from “ The Read to Timbukiu ” 
By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 


Volumes Ready I 


Episodes from “ The Story of es kind ” 
By HENDRIK VAN LOON, 


Chivatry and Social Life in the Middle Ages 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUAR‘1I 


The Threshold of Geology 
By STERLING CRAIG, M.A, 


Dreamland in History 


By H. DPD. M. SPENCE, = sometime Dean of 
Gloucester, 


New Volumes in the 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD 
Each Volume small cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Prize Edition, without Exercises, 3s, 6d. net. 


Humour of To-day 


Sclected and edited, with Introduction and Exercises, by F. WL. 
Pritchard. 

Selections from English Dramatis:s 
With a Running Commentary showing the Development of the 
Drama in England. Edited, with Introduction and Exercise 
G. H. CRUMP, M.A, 

. ry 
One-Act Plays of To-day 


Sdited, with Exercises, by J. A. MARRIOTT, 


The Diary of Mr. 


Abridged and edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A 
Poets of the Romantic 


With Selections from their Work. Edited, 
Exercises, by G. H, CRUMP, M.A, 


Ready Shortly 

Essays of Y esterday 

TREBLE, M.A., and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. 
GEORGE G. H. ARR. AP & CO. LTD.. 
39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Third Series. 
Pepys 


Revival 
vith Introcuctt 


Edited by H. A. 
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Absence notes have to be written and sent off; boys may 
equire tickets to enable them to obtain dinner at the canteen ; 
xsibly, I may have to interview two * delinquents ” and 
sive them the benefit of a private lecture on manners. Then 
the class-room is locked until a quarter-to-two. 

[In a poor district like this, T must always be specially keen 
anliness of body and clothing. At two o'clock, three 
nseals may have to be sent to remedy themselves with soap, 
yater and towel, provided by the authorities. ‘There is no 
escape and, also, no excuse! Then we have our many visitors, 
From time to time backward boys of higher classes join us for 
special lessons. Or boys bring messages ‘from the Head 
Master. Attendance Officer day; the 
Head Master always twice each day; the school Dentist or 
the Doctor make their periodical visits ; the local Inspector 
of Schools, or an Education Committee Member may look 
in: and, last of all His Majesty's 
Inspector, who is the quite needlessly dreaded bogey-man of 


on cle 


comes in every 


O awe-inspiring visitation ! 


the class teacher ! 
The class-room, as you see, is a place for laughter and 
it is Life on a small sometimes, 


for seriousness ; scale ; 


The Metallurgical 


Sour five centuries ago the steel industry established itself in 
Sheflield, using the rapid fall of five small rivers to provide 
power for its forges, and obtaining charcoal in 2bundance 
from the surrounding woods. The making of cutlery became a 
eal occupation. In course of time there grew up a com- 
munity of skilled workers, importing pure iron from Sweden, 
Styria or Russia, and converting it into cbjects of steel. 
(harcoal and water power have censed to be essential to steel- 
making ; but the heritage of skill, handed on by each genera- 
tion of its workers to the next, has proved a most potent 
factor in industry, and has caused Sheflicld to become the 
chief centre ot the world for the making of the finer qualitics 
of steel, in spite of distance from the coast and from supplies 
of raw material. The Bessemer and 
Siemens in the middle of the last century, leading to the pos- 


great inventions of 
sibility of a vast increase in the production of steel, quite 
maturally established themselves in Sheflield. The town is 
now of great size and importance. These historical factors 
have influenced profoundly its cducational development. 

‘the scientifie study of metals by means of the microscope 
was initiated by a Sheflield man, Henry Clifton Sorby, in 
1863; and, as the range of products was widened by tie 
invention of alloy steels, it became evident that some pro- 
vision must be made for scientific training in metallurgical 
chemistry, in order to supply young men for the technical 
staffs of the steel works. In 1883 a scheme was launched for 
the establishment of a Technical School, and the buildings 
were opened in 1886, asa branch of the Firth College. The 
combined institutions became a University College in 1897, 
and the charter was granted to the University of Sheffield 
n 1905. The University is now housed in two groups cf 
buildings, in one of which are the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Medicine and Law, and in the other the Faculties of 
Engineering and Metallurgy. 

The steel industry of to-day calls for a combination of the 
traditional skill of the craftsman with the scientific knowledge 
ifthe trained chemist and physicist. ‘Ihe course of study in 
the Metallurgical Department, for the first year, is therefore 
entical with that taken by students of Pure Science, and 
nly later covers the technical subjects. The control of pro- 
esses by chemical analysis and by the use of the microscope, 
the pyrometer, and the testing machine has to be taught 
ystematically, whether the graduate is to devote himself to 
work in the industrial laboratory or to take an active part in 
the management of the melting shop, forge, or rolling mill. 
‘special feature of the Department. unique of its kind, is the 
wall works, provided with a number of furnaces and other 
appliances, in which charges of stecl up to two tons in weight 
may be melted and handled. 
wot to replace practical experience in the works, which is an 
“sential part of a metallurgical training and is, whenever 
P ‘sible, gained during the vacations, but rather to enable 
the student to become familiar with the principles of technical 


The object of this equipment is 


even on a petty scale. But for all the forty of “ Eleven 
Plus * the days will never be quite forgotten later on. 

Kyes are watching and noticing all that goes on all day. 
The most trivial things are noted by those keen observers 
[I must always be the model 
personally unworthy. I must try, moment by ticking moment 
(and, hardest of tasks, not seem to try) to influence knowledge 


in the desks opposite. however 


and speech and conduct. I must remain human and an 
individual human being too. 

Such is life with Kleven Plus! 

A pedestrian article? ...1I am = merely obeying the 


editor's behest and telling a plain tale. To you I leave the 
task of imagination. Only remember this. I have written 
abous “* Eleven Plus,” for whom no Standard VI or VIT, or 
Central School, or Secondary School will open theiv door. 
Blind alleys, casual and skilled labour await. Some few will 
go to sea or Iearn trades. In ten years, Smith, Jenkins, 
Simpkins have the vote. 

I “* cast . bread upon the water: 

What will be found after * 


many days ~ ? 


R. A. Hi. 


School, Sheffield 


processes and to study the effeet of varying factors by experi- 
ments which would be impossible on a larger sezle. MKlectro- 
plating is another important locel industry, and instruction 
in this subject has been provided. ‘The courses for degrees in 
Metallurgy extend over either three or four whilst 
higher degrees than that of B.Mct. may be obtained as the 
Differing from the practice of 


years, 


result of post-graduate study. 
most Universities, the Department conducts evening classes, 
and it is in these that large numbers of the chemists and 
metallurgists of the works in the city have received their 
training. The Associateship in Metallurgy is open to these 
students, many identical with those 
taken by day students. 

The function of a University is not only to transmit existing 
knowledge, but also, by research, to add to the steck of that 
knowledge. The Metallurgical Department has conducted 
research since the carly vears of its existence, but its activities 
in that direction have grown very rapidly of late. It now has 
fine and well-equipped laboratories for the investigation of the 


of whose courses are 


physieal and chemical properties of metals and alloys. Through 
private generosity and grants from Government departinents 
and research associations it has been able to build up a strong 
school of research, in which there are at present cighteen post- 
graduate workers engaged on a variety of metallurgical 
problems. 

Throughout its history the relations between the Depart- 
ment and the staple industries of the city have, to their 
mutual advantage, been of the closest and most cordial kind. 
The lighter trades, such as those of cutlery, tool-making and 
the establishment of a 
with the 


silver work, have benefited greatly b 
group of Technical Trade Societies, 
University, at the meetings of which workinen, managers and 
employers join in the discussion of technical problems, whilst 
they are able to call on the resources of the University for 
assistance in their solution. 

Hampered as it has been by the severe depression through 
which the industries of the city have passed, the Department 
has kept a high standard of training, which is necessary if the 
products of Sheffield are to maintain that reputation for high 
quality which has been the source of its success in the past. 
There is a demand, exceeding the supply, for young men 
who are capable of undergoing the necessary technical training, 
who have at the same time the personal characteristics which 
will fit them to direct industrial operations. For such men a 


career is open. 


associated 


Crecin If. Descn 
(Professor of Metallurgy in the University 
of Sheffield). 





Reviews of a number of educational books 
are unavoidably held over owing to pressure 
They will be published in a 


on our space. 
forthcoming issue. 
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Some Educational Books 


Sin L. A. Secpy-Biccr’s The Board of Education (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.) is an interesting account of the work of a much-too- 
frequently-abused Government department. A complementary 
volume is Mr. H. Bompas Smith's The Nation's Schools 
(Longmans, 6s.). The Manchester professor is ill-content 
with the present class distinctions in our schools. He states 
his case frankly and argues that a system, nationally and 
internationally worthy, may, with good will, be attained. 
Open Channels for the Adolescent, by Mr. T. J. Leonhardt 
(Murby, 2s.), discusses post-elementary education—or the lack 
of it. The first twelve chapters of The Story of Scottish 
Education, by G. Stewart (Pitman, 5s.), can be commended 
more readily than the end of the book. One reference 
volume may be added. In what quarter would you search 
for information concerning education in Latvia, or, say, 
Uruguay ? Macmillan’s Educational Year Book, 1925, supple- 
mentary to the volume issued in 1924, would help you. 
* * . * 


Ordinary Differential Equations, by EK. C. Tace (Longmans, 
86s.), is research of high quality. To say that the theories of 
Lie and Klein receive full treatment is to mention only a 
very small part of its scope. Appendix A, discussing the 
history of “ Formal Methods of Integration” from the 
seventeenth century onwards, is a useful addendum. Mathe- 
matical tutors and masters will find H. G. Forder’s Foundations 
of Euclidean Geometry (Cambridge, 25s.) solid reading, and 
it should not be neglected by those who have interest in the 
historical aspects of mathematical study. Elementary Trigo- 
nomeiry, by Mr. C. V. Durrell and Mr. R. M. Wright, both 
Winchester masters (Bell, 5s.), is excellent for the intelligent 
Longman’s Elementary Algebra (2 vols., 6s.), by Mr. I. 
Its special 


boy. 
Bowman, is much fuller than similar textbooks. 
appeal is to technological students. 

% * * x 

Seven science publications deserve to be singled out. 
Messrs. Macmillan’s X-Rays and Electrons, by Mr. A. UH. 
Compton (25s.), Theory of Vibrating Systems and Sound, 
by Mr. I. B. Crandall (15s.), Phystes for Colleges, by Mr. 
tH. H. Sheldon and others (16s.), Leclures on Theoretical 
Physics, by Mr. H. A. Lorentz (12s. 6d.), should be examined 
by College tutors ; and senior science masters would be well 
advised to see how far they can utilize these books. In 
Outlines of Experimental Chomisiry, by Messrs. Ludlam and 
Preston (Arnold, 2 vols., 2s. and 2s. 6d.), we recognize an old 
Clifton textbeok in a new guise. It proceeds along heuristic 
lines. Jlowever, it would be a pity to regard it as a rival to 
the well-established An Elementary Chemistry, by Mr. EK. J. 
Molmyard, of which, on account of the historical perspective 
ft conveys, the same firm is so justly proud. New books 
in botany always call for sympathetic consideration, and it is 
a pleasure to adjudge Elementary Botany, by Mr. W. Watson, 
Biology Master at Taunton School (Arnold, 6s. 6d.), sound 
and suitable for class work to matriculation standard. Girls’ 
schools would do well to note this book. The subject is chiefly 
theirs. 

* * * % 

Ginn’s New Hudson Shakespeare is a series of interest. 
Good and attractive readers for middle forms abound. 
Book I. of the Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science, 
edited by Mr. J. C. Smith (Oxford, 2s. 6d.), is excellent. A. 
and C. Black publish as the fourth volume of their ** Socrates 
Booklets’? A Journey to Russia in 1663, by Guy Miege, 
Secretary to the Ear] of Carlisle, Ambassador to Moscow in 
that year, Fables from Aesop (L’Estrange’s translation) 
in Blackie’s English Texts (10d.) is well worth having. Town 
schools, with their appalling ignorance of country life, would 
do well to find a place for the late A. If. Hudson's Adventures 
simmg Birds (No. 152 of Dent's King’s Treasuries of 
Literature, 1s. 4d.). 

% % * * 

If the amount of history teaching in our schools is com- 
mensurate with the output of school histories by our presses, 
then the extent is indeed great. A pleasing feature of the 


books submitted is their correlation of English history with 
From Constantine to Bismaurck, by Mr. 


world movements. 


— 

A. B. Archer (Cambridge, 4s.), is excellent; but the pre 

makes the usual mistake of recommending for middle form 

what will better suit the seniors. The middle-form ‘wage 

girl will be more at home with Cilies and Their Stories by 

Misses Eileen and Rhoda Power (A. and C. Black, 8s. 6d), 
* * * * 


face 


A very small book, School Prayers, by Mr. J. B, Goodlitt 
(Student Christian Movement, 2s. 6d.), must emphatically be 
commended to the attention of head-masters and head. 
mistresses. It is a set of original petitions rising free 
from theological limitations, catching a little the Spirit of 
Rabindranath Tagore, or suggestive of some of the prayers jg 
Acts of Devotion (S.P.C.K.) to be seen in certain Londo 
churches and elsewhere. _ Interpolated sparingly among olde 
prayers these new prayers should not savour of * preciousnes” 
Used alone they certainly will. Focvrs, 


The Workers’ Educational Assogi. 
tion: What It Is and What | 
Stands For 


Tut “ W.E.A.,” as it is popularly called, is a widespread 
federation of Educational and Working People’s organizatiggs 
and institutions. At its inception in 1903 the Society st 
before itself the aim of promoting education among working 
men and women by the joint effort of wage-earners and 
scholars. The organization in Great Britain is divided into 
autonomous Districts unified by a National Couneil. Ip 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa there j 
independency of the parent association. 

The whole spirit of the W.E.A. is democratic in that it 
welcomes, in the pursuit of its objective, everyone of good 
will who does not attempt to use it for partisan or sectarian 
ends. In all its work—and this point is significant—tk 
W.E.A. secks the aid of the Universities, the Board of Edua- 
tion and the Local Education Authorities. 
merely to enable greater numbers of students to avail then 
selves of the present teaching of the Universities or the 
Schools ; 
distinct mode of education, a tiue co-operation of teack 
and taught, irrespective of all social status. To their lasting 
credit the Universities and the Board of Education have from 
the outset recognized that such is the ideal of the W.E.A 

Consider the University Tutorial class movement. Init 
one of the outstanding aims of modern adult education has 
been realized. A University Tutorial class may consist, not 
of one teacher and, say, twenty-one students, but of twenty: 
two people, at once teachers and students, of whom one must 
be a scholar capable of directing the class. This * teacher 
director ” is paid, but the rest of the class contribute little to 
his emolument. That is where the Board and the Local 
Education Authority most markedly step in. During the 
past winter, in England and Wales alone, there were 509 of 
these elasses in which every student pledged himself or hersel 
to attend regularly for three years, to write a recognizel 
quota of essays, and to read as widely as possible about the 
subject. Every University and University College partie: 
pates in this work and exercises reasonable influence throug! 
Joint Committees, consisting normally of equal number 
representatives of working people and of University scholat 
or administrators. 

But University Tutorial classes represent one side only of 
the W.E.A.’s work. Another development, almost equall 
important, can be traced in the 646 classes which reeei 
grant aid under wisely drawn Board of Education regulation 
O7 these classes, of the many educational activities which a 
supported entirely by the few pence of working people. i 
Summer Schools at Universities and of Week-end Schools 
many places, and last but not least of the stream of adil 
students beginning to flow to welcoming Universities, it ® 
impossible more fully to speak. But perhaps enough has bee 
said to suggest that there exists, in this organization, t 
W.E.A., a vital force in English life. Education is not whol 
a matter of the schools. 


Sut its aim is not 


rather do its members feel that theirs is a new,; 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE- 
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ta THE GIFT OF TONGUES. l 
e OTTs 
Moy oy By ANTHONY SOMERS. | 
lories, by wo Te 
Bs, 64), HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 
| French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish 
Thad known of it before. It would have saved me | || 

















Good | Ae 
iffe -udger toil and disappoint1 ni 
° . gel < Sa I nen 
“ally much drudgery, tot i I ppoint a 1 1 ~ } 
ye he! ' a that the Brite a te THE A.B.C. Shorthand 
ti as sometimes Deen said that the ritish peopie do | }} tae . Aco . 
: head. It has som ae ae { - tis A pie ' ||| Speedwriting is a method of abbreviating ordinary 
INR fre Mi not possess the “gift ot tongues. Certaml\ q never | || Jonghand so that you can take quick notes that are 
Spirit ¢ did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject Was | || always easy to read afterwards i] 
ayers in French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- | You can always Speedwrite difficult or technical words 
| London where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub once you know the principles of the method. You can 
Ong older H jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the learn it se Ses tl se cee in your spare time—and begin 
i : ¥ : : e using it alter the first lesson 
Ousnes" MH conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of | ; pats 
Focrs, § ihis—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that IT IS EASY TO LEARN 
the method of teaching was wrong, | because it has no new signs to memorise. Speedwriting 
Sie - ‘ | uses the alphabet only—it is the scientific codification of 
o over “ oot ¢ ] 1NrTe10 - ri90e¢ - Pe - “ ~ | 
P Although I nevei gol on with kore ign Language -% abbreviations that people begin to adopt instinctively i 
SOC have always wanted to know them especially French. I when writing quickly |} 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole Thousands of professional people here and in America || 
; . 4 ise Speedwr g because it helps wm 3 1e€1 kk. } 
at lt France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so use Speedwriting because it helps a co lie ip 
Lived Seamte Beuve. in. French. aad uot merely It net only enables you to take quick legible notes of all 
much admired, se beuve, in Frencn, and no merery you hear, but equips you for the higher secretarial and 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And ||] business appointments, because it is the finest method of 
Ihave wanted to spend holidays abroad without being | natural Speedwriting in existenc | 


despread tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a | TYPE IT OR WRITE IT 
nizations # method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
ciety st And at last I have found it. 

working 
nets and 


Speedwriting can be written in pencil or typed on any 
typewriter. Speedwritten notes can be read by any other \ 
Speedwriter, thus it is an interchangeable system for 
your ofhce—your stenographer can type from your notes, 





Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 


| dg neering Seana “Sige aes ie ictiedingen : 
ided into Institute wae teac hing French, Spanish, German and etc. Send to-day for the Free Booklet that tells you } 
neil. Ip Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- | about Speedwriting and our money-back guarantce 


lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a || we 
course in French. Frankly, it has amazed me. Here is | | Copyright to . . 

: that ai the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike Speedwriting Limited 
of goo anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity | | 76, Transport House 

and effectiveness are almost startling. 
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sectarian © 7 : 
Neg ae : || Smith Square Westminster 
anit —thy Consider, for example, this question : } 
f Edy ‘ \ S.W. 1. 
—— “Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, | __——-— Tr = 
ML 18 hot written in a language of which you may not know a syllable 
Lil them. —say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not containing = = 

or the a single English word, and read it through correctly without 

referring to a dictionary?” \ 

L NeW, & . | 
 teache | Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. | 


r lasting Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 


ive from | as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. ONGS OF PRAISE 
V.EA ¢ Pon ¢ of 


One of the most striking features the Pelman 
. Init® Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
tion lis # they are given entirely in the language concerned. FOR | 
sist, tf Enolish is not used at all. Yet, even if vou do not know 
twent) f the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 


ne mist # these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and DAY SCHOOLS | 
teacher: ‘ ” ee : : It 1 


without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary. 










little f sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. | 
e Local : : ‘ ; x 
ne the Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
» 309 off and speak French, Spanish, Italian, or German without . 
ee a aes eee gain si A Selection of Hymns 
r hers @ LOthering your head with complex grammatical rules o1 | 
“ognized learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Y¥ et, from ‘ Songs of Praise 
out te @ When you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
partici be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to | J) With a few 
through @ Write and speak the language in question grammatically he 
abers of - and fluently, without ad ditions 
= —. A a 1 Per. © ‘® | 
schoks FR , — SN _ fe the hesitation which 
Vea ee von olen \ / - } comes when a % 
only tf \" Wietatiay SP" y “ERMAy/ Foreign Language is | ]| 
equall bc i acquired through the Cloth, limp; 128 pp. 
receive medium of English. | §} 
lations = Ry This new Pelman Is. 3d. net 
ich at, p method of learning 
ple, o a is explained in four little books entitled—‘ How to 
1 aes €atn French,” “ How to.learn German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” a INIVERSITY =SS 
100s and “How to learn Italian.” You can have one of the : books OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
f adult to-day, free of cost Write (mentioning which one of the four Amen House 


sa? quire) to ie "ELMAN NSTITUTE anguages ept.), 
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6 HellYs Sons 


British Foreign 


Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven leading 
Statesmen from 1807 to 1916. “Few people who take 
up this book will put it down without an effort. It is 
exceedingly entertaining; it abounds in information; 
its personal sketches are vivid and happy; it runs 
easily, . « Mr. Cecil’s interesting, stimulating 
book will not lack critics, but it certainly 
should not lack readers.”—New Statesman. 
390 pp., with portraits. 15s. net. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 
“A living presentment of the man.” Sfectator. “ De- 
serves to become the standard short Life.” Outlook. 
“There was room for Mr. Newman's . human 
and balanced study.” John o’ London’s Weekly. “A 
minor classic.” Yorkshire Post. 
362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Indecisiveness of 


Modern War 
J. Holland Rose, Liit.D. 


Eleven Essays by the distinguished biographer of 
Napoleon, on problems of war and national policy. “A 
book which should be read by all who are interested in 
stategic and kindred Sie Outlook. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary 


and Cross-word Puzzle Companion 


Compiled by W. M. Baker, M.A. 


40,000 words appear in this Dictionary, all arranged 
with the first and last letters in alphabetical order. 
Thus, solvers may be saved much tedious research, 
3s. 6d. met. (Ready June 21.) 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


“Tt matters not who you are, you are bound to 
be “stimulated by this book—if you have any interest at 
all in painting. . . . He writes admirably ; he is 
always interesting. He does help.” Mr, ’ARNOLD 

Bennett in The Evening Standard. 
With 24 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mechanics of the Atom 
Dr. Max Born 


A new volume in the “ International Textbooks of Exact 
Science” by the famous Professor of Theoretical Physics 
at Gottingen University. 

Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Notable Chess Books 


“Messrs Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of 
chess books in our language.” New Statesman. 
Capablanca’s “ Chess Fundamentals.” 10s. 6d. net. 
Capablanca’s “* My Chess Career.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Lasker’s “ Chess Strategy.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Du Mont’s “ Elements of Chess.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Alekhin’s “ My Best Games of Chess.” 10s. 6d. et. 

(July. 
SUPREME THE WORLD OVER. 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


“A library in itself,” for its 2,700 pages hold the 
quintessence of the world’s knowledge. Over 450,000 
Defined terms. 6,000 Illustrations. 

Price, one Volume, bound Buckram, 65s. net. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 
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College Lemania | 
LAUSANNE, | By, 
French Switzerland, 


Modern School of Langu 
and Commercial Subjets 
with Leaving Diploma, 


Thorough study of French and practical preparation fy 
Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHAMPERY 
highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open-air 
life, sports and excursions. Excellent boarding, all comfort, 
Park. 

Prospectus on application. 














CHATEAU- RIANT py 
Avenue d’Aire, GENEVA. | 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Historical Chateau with every modern convenience; excel- 
lent food; personal care. 3oys taught how to work 
Languages a special feature. All games. Grounds of 


40 acres. 
For list Bathe SUCCESSES id to ) Capt. E. J. Fox, | 


— Eat son 
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CHATELARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MONTREUX. | 

Fine situation 300 feet above Lake Geneva. | 
CLIMATE, DRY, BRACING AND SUNNY. | a 
ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 


Staffed by English and Foreign Graduates. Good Languages | 
Music and Art. Domestic Science Courses. Games and} } 
Gymnastics under Physical Training Mistress. Winter | ° 
Sports. Italian Tours. 
Senior School, 13 to 19 years. 
Preparatory Department, 8 to 12 years. 


For particulars apply to Miss D. Bracinron, M.A, 
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A book which will appeal 
TO ALL PARENTS 


“ The more I pondered on the difficult problem peetor 
of the choice of a career, as it presents itself 
to young men and women of to-day, the more 
vital seemed to me its relation to the problems 
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—Sir Charles Wakefield. Mose * 
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A survey of success, with a brief glance at 
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A PAMPHLET on the vitamin values of wild vegetables did not 
‘e the entertainment which it in fact afforded to this 
gevieweT- Nettles, of course, can be made into an excellent 
ing, and a good coffee can be made from dandelions, 
we did not know that celery tea strengthens the brain. 
Mhe poor of the Middle Ages had no potato as a staple food 


rland, 


angu 
Subjes 


'iploma, 


AtiON fog god they used what Nature had provided in the woods and 
MPERI, ws : undoubtedly we ought to do the same for reasons 
coal ofhealth as well aseconomy. But even in Sir Thomas More's 


time the virtues of our native vegetables would appear to 
have been neglected. 


“Many a poor knave’'s pottage,” he writes, ‘* would be improved 
he were skilled in the properties of the Burdock and Purple Orchis, 
jy's Smock, Brooklime, and Old Man’s Pepper. The roots of wild 
Byccory and Water Arrowhead might agreeably change his Lenten 
det and Glasswort afford him a pickle for his mouthful of salt meat. 
ten there are Cresses and Wood Sorrel to his breakfast and Salep 
for his hot evening mess.” 


“ 


Byrs. Grieve has done a work of real value in preparing the 

three following pamphlets: Wild Vegetables and Salads and their 
iniamin values, Our Native Fruits, and Pickles, Chutneys, 
Ketchup and Herb Vinegars (1s. 6d. each, post free from 
Whins Cottage, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks), and we hope that 
¢ some future time she will find it possible to bind the three 
booklets together into one volume. 

~ * * * 

Mr. Masefield writes the introduction to The Poems of Duncan 
mpbell Scott (Dent, 12s. 6d.), calling attention to the author's 


a Iinteresting and varied portraits of Canadian Indians and to 
Y. ithe romantic fantasy of ‘‘ The Piper of Arll,”’ which takes us 
Ito a bay, where three pines stood on the encircling height, 
— a pking at sunset “ like three warriors, reaving home the plunder 
mes and } . wae 
Winter eet ® burning town. 
‘“* And there a ship one evening stood, 
Where ship had never stood before ; 
A pennon bickered red as blood, 
LA An angel glimmered at the prore.” 
“__1r. Scott is a poet who should be better known. 
_ * * * * 
ing A book about high politics sounds dull, and Mr. William 
Sanderson does not allay our fears of boredom in Statecraft 
eal | huen. 7s. 6d.). We disagree with much that he writes— 


fe thinks The Confessions of a Capitalist vulgar, whereas we 
S hink it one of the shrewdest books of recent times—yet the 
book is worth reading, if not by politicians at least by intelligent 


lem Hectors. Politicians must get votes before they get power, 
self little fact about democracy which is often forgotten. 

Lore * * * * 

ems We confess to a weakness for reading anti-British books, 














or they are often stimulating. The Revolt of Asia, by “ Upton 
lose” (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), is one of this class, for it leaves 
s feeling that if that is all that is bad about the British, we 
mave not much to be ashamed of. ‘ The End of the White 
’s Dominance” is a matter that we have 
puched upon recently. But the author does not point his 
poral nor adorn his tale by ridiculous misstatements such as 
alling the regrettable Amritsar affair *‘ the massacre of five 
mdred Moslems who had met to pray,” nor the last Afghan 
Yar as “‘an invasion of the Punjab from which the enemy was 
iven back with difficulty.’ Still there is no doubt that the 
or is right in his main contention that our hold on the 
should be moral and not legal, and that friendship is a 
peater thing than force. He might remember also that truth 
| stranger than fiction, and write a more impressive book by 

teping closer to his facts. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morton's dedication, in In Search of England (Methuen, 

raps. 6d.), 


| “ Do you remember, lady, how the dawn 
Came slow above the Isle of Athelney?” 


ourselves 


ice 


minds us somehow of those greater lines by Mr. Chesterton : 
“Do you remember how we went, 
Under a dragon moon ?” 
t the book itself has no echoes of any style but Mr. Morton’s 
zapiile own. He is almost irritatingly interesting. One feels 
might be studying Shakespeare or the musical glasses ; 


This Week’s Books 


instead, the author links his arm in ours and we cannot choose 
but hear. In the search for England, however, we feel he 
misses one spot unforgivably (but we all have our beloved 
places), and that is Battle Abbey. If ever there was a haunted 
place, it is this. He writes of the ghosts of Beaulieu, but not 
of the garden at Battle where the Conqueror supped, nor of 
the yew walk where the friars of the Reformation paced, 
muttering dark curses against those who should dispossess 
them. We may add that the book is as well illustrated as it is 
well written. Indeed, “Sheep at the Dew Pond” and 
“In the New Forest ” are the two best photographs we have 
ever seen. This book would make a delightful present for a 
summer holiday. 
* * * * 

Somerset men are spread over all the earth and their Light 
Infantry has been famous on a hundred fields. Would that 
there were space to tell in these columns of the great deeds 
done by this famous regiment, but heroism and sacrifice rarely 
achieve their due meed of praise. In The History of the 
Somersetshire Light Infantry, 1914-1919, Mr. Edward Wyrall 
has made a fitting memoir of those gallant gentlemen of all 
ranks who fought and died for their country. Many who were 
not in the regiment, and ail those who were, will be glad to have 
this fine record of the sixteen battalions of the Somersets who 
carried the honour of their county and country from Le 
Cateau to the North West Frontier in practically every great 
battle and on every important front. 

By * “ % 

We have received a new edition in the Chandos Classics cf 
Sale’s Korun (Warne, 2s. 6d.), which is convenient in size 
and cheap in price. The print is good and there is a short, 
interesting introduction by Sir Edward Denison Ross. 

* * * % 


Of all the charming conceits to be found in Mr. Philip 
Guedalla’s republished essays, Men of Letters (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), this mocking description of the literary 
review struck home—‘ where the unread exchange their 
mutual raptures’’—but we deny its truth. Mr. Guedalla is 
often unkind and unjust, but he is always witty. 

# * * * 

The League of Nations Union have prepared a bibliography on 
League publications which should be most useful to students 
of international The price is twopenee, and it is 
obtainable from 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


affairs. 


* ik * * 

The B.B.C. send us from Savoy Hill, W.C. 2, their pro- 
gramme of their Talks and Leciures up to the end of July 
(issued gratis), which should be of interest to a great number 
of people. We 
the B.B.C. in order that that body may render the great 
public service of which it is capable: a beginning might be 
made by studying the instruction and entertainment offered, 


the publie—must leara to co-operate with 


Twilight Sleep, by Miss Edith Wharton, reviewed in our last 
issue, is published at 7s. 6d. by Messrs. Appleton’s. 


Competitions 


Tue Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of life 
which readers can write on the back of a postcard. We shall 
attempt no definitions nor shall we ask our readers to accept 
any restrictions as to subject or space. No coupons will be 
required and entries may be either on postcards or in letters 
(marked ‘* Competition ”) ; the best answers received will be 
published after the close of the competition on Friday, 
June 24th. 

The Editor also offers a guinea for any set of general know- 
ledge questions (with answers) deemed suitable for publication 
in the Spectator. 


The General Knowledge competition will be found on 
page 1094. 
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Shall We Go to the Theatre? 


The Gentle Art of Theatre-Going. By John Drinkwater. 


(Robert Holden. 6s. net.) 
* SHALL we go to the theatre to-night ? ’’—or (in view of the 
difficulty of getting seats for any big success), this day week, 
or a month hence ? 

It is that incalculable creature, the average playgoer, whom 
we overhear, uttering his familiar question. Let him go, 
with his family! And let us—or much better, let Mr. John 
Drinkwater, well qualified, as personal conductor, by his own 
practice in playwriting and in the production of many plays— 
go with him. Perhaps he will hesitate a little. He may shrink 
from Mr. Drinkwater’s enveloping arm. He may fear that 
he will be forced to take his pleasure sadly, or ccmpelled to 
pass a severely “ highbrow” evening. 


He need not be afraid. Mr. Drinkwater is indulgently 
human. He will take his friend the Philistine anywhere— 


either to The Ringer (here Mr. Drinkwater interpolates a 
specimen of his own dramatic criticism in the humorously 
descriptive style, with references to late-comers and chocolate- 
munching), or else to Juno and the Paycock—here another, 
graver specimen of analysis, summarizing the beauties of Mr. 
Sean O’Casey’s play, which Mr. Drinkwater blames only for 
its turbid intermingling of comic and tragic elements. 

This confusion he thinks, by the way, ‘was a practice 
wholly repudiated by the Greeks.”” One need not agree with 
him. He may remember that, at the end of the Symposium, 
Socrates was left explaining to Aristophanes and Agathon that 
“the genius of comedy was the same as that of tragedy.” 
We do not know whether Socrates convinced them ; but we 
see that Mr. Drinkwater is not convinced, even by such a 
marked example of “‘ intermingling ”’ as the Alcestis, a play 
over which, for centuries, scholars have argued whether it be 
comedy or tragedy. The preservation of this really important 
dramatic “ unity ’’—unity of impression or atmosphere— 
is much better exemplified by the French theatre of Corneille 
or Racine than by the Greeks ;_ for those seventeenth-century 
dramatists were more classical than the classics. But we 
have wandered from Juno and the Paycock, as indeed Mr. 
Drinkwater occasionally wanders, touching high themes of 
aesthetics, and then returning to the London or Birmingham 
playgcer. 

What have we done with that theatre party? We have 
given them, for their evening’s amusement, perfect freedom 
of choice. We—or, certainly, Mr. Drinkwater—can enjoy 
with them the theatre “ as a place of popular entertainment.” 
As such, it will compete with the cinema, the music-halls, 
football and the prize-ring. So competing, it will have to 
earn its living. Its standard will be success. We need not 
quarrel over The Ringer. Only, we must make it plain to our 
playgoer that he is at an entertainment-theatre. We must 
explain to him, and to his ladies munching their chocolates, 
that there is another sort of theatre—the ‘theatre of the 
imagination,” which competes with nothing, which cannot 
rely upon the lasting support of the great public, but which 
has endured, amidst commercial difficulties, so long now— 
ever since the beginning of this century—that “it may last 
a long time yet before passing into another period of eclipse.” 


Who knows ? Perhaps, if we make this clear to Our friends 
at the crook play, they will want to see Juno as well. 

But what is this laxly named theatre of the imagination 9 

Enter, immediately, rows of dramatic critics, argui ‘ 
They disagree. Few of them, professional or amateur, ak 
accept the odd list of good, bad and indifferent works jumbled 
together by Mr. Drinkwater in his effort to define the distine. 
tion (pp. 74, 75). That is just the trouble: you cannot get 
well-intentioned playgoers to pursue an ideal about which 
tastes endlessly dispute. May one suggest—after glancing 
at that list—that Mr. Drinkwater’s taste is lower than his 
ideal? Still, there is no doubt a measure of common agrer. 
ment that some plays are better than others ; and on this too 
vague admission we must try to work. 

That the number of those who care for the theatre of the 
imagination—or the better sort of plays—may increase is 
the hope of all lovers of our drama. It is a doubtful hope; 
because, since the revival of which Mr. Drinkwater a. 
couragingly speaks, we have seen so many fine beginnings run 
to dead ends, so many noble schemes collapse ; mainly, 
we may suppose, because there is nobody to gather them up, 
to intervene at the critical moment, and to replace the loyal 
and ardent men and women who give their time and money 
to the theatre of the imagination, and then grow weary or 
poor; or marry, or disappear, or die. Can nothing be done 
to prolong, to perpetuate, their efforts? Like so many 
others, writing before him, Mr. Drinkwater sces that the ideal 
is ‘‘ a repertory theatre, or a scries of repertory theatres . , , 
strong enough economically to give constant employment 
to the best and most experienced actors who now spend most 
of their time in the commercial theatre.’ A National Theatre 
in London then—the old dream? Mr. Drinkwater dees not 
believe in it. And many of those who know the theatre wil 
agree with him ; not perhaps for the reasons he gives, one of 
which is that ‘‘an attempt to focus the movement in a London 
building would be disastrous *—an objection that could be 
met, partly, by the practice of provincial tours undertaken by 
selected members of the national company—but because one 
fears, or one knows, that the sort of people officially appointed 
to run the National Theatre would be too like those already 
and often consulted in matters of taste, for war memorial 
and other public monuments—unconscious exponents of the 
worst of tastes ; namely, official taste, or dullness. No; the 
time for endowment is not yet. It comes fitfully— it must be 
waited for, discerningly. It could—to take one example- 
have saved the Vedrenne-Barker management which popu 
larized Shaw and Galsworthy in London. It could be offered 
tentatively and as a “ grant in aid” in times of stress. It 
could help those who have shown that they can help themselves 
And so it could gradually fortify “ the theatre of the imagina- 
tion” by creating a tradition and a habit in that playgoet 
who, with his ** Where shall we go to-night ? * turns for safety 
first to the latest big success, which is so often the mere 
sensation, or the latest dramatic pretext for the exhibition of 
the personalities of players who will never bother about Mr 
Drinkwater’s rule that the actor shall subordinate himself to the 
imaginative dramatist’s intention, RICHARD JENNINGS, 


The American People 


A Short History of the American People. By Robert Granville 


Caldsell. 1860-1921. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d.) 
The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard. Decorations by Wilfred Jones. Vol. I.— 
Tho Agricultural Era. Vol. II._-The Industrial Era. (Jonathan 


Cape. 50s.) 
Ir was a prime merit of J. R. Green that he broke away from 
the habit of writing history as though it properly consisted 
of battles and the acts of sovereigns. He gave us instead, or 
at least in equal proportion, the lives of the people. Professor 
Caldwell, Professor of American History at the Rice Institute, 
in his two volumes of which the second is now before us, has given 
us even more than the lives of the people; he has emphasized 
their opinions. He recognizes in this second volume that the 


materials of history, at least since 1876, have not yet failen 


into a conventional form—how much of error may be due # 
that “conventional form” !—and he therefore has triel 
not so much to compile a record as to seek an interpretatiot 

Nearly half of this volume, which reaches from 1860 # 
1920, deals with topics which are more social than political. 
The first volume surveyed American history from Columbus 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. In the present volume the 
Civil War takes up more space than any other subject ; 
rightly so, for it was at once a rupture of the old life and 4 
point of departure ; and it threw up the magnificent charactet 
of Lincoln, perhaps the greatest known type of Anglo-Sax0l 
personality in the conduct of affairs, with his persistence 4 
patience, his tolerance and humour. Professor Caldwell 
makes a carefui study of this memorable man, 
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after the Civil War came the reconstruction, almost as whose combative methods he evidently disliked. At the 
inful and groping as the reconstruction of Europe after the same time he sees that Cleveland’s heedless challenge to 

Great War The old life of the South was as much beyond Great Britain brought into play beneficent forces which had 
friends real as the life of the Mississippi River, which is fortunately been gathering in the background in both countries, and in 


reserved, however, in the best books of Mark Twain. There 


ination) § was no need to regret much that had passed away, but that 


arguing, | did not prevent a school of writers from rising who glorified 
Ir, would § the Old South, and enveloped with an air of romance conditions 
jumbled ff which were sometimes wrong and shameful, just as Sir Walter 
> disting. | geott, with less injury to history, idealized the Highland life 
Tinot get ff of Scotland. Industrialism spread north and south, particu- 
it which ff prly in the North; the population grew, and the familiar 
glancing frontiers had to be passed by ordinary people who at last 
than his | plowed the pioneers to the West. 
M agree. | By 1882 the transition had been almost accomplished. 
\ this too In that year the railways to the Far West were open for the 
geater part of the distance and the best of the vast new 
re of the § regions had already been taken up. In that year, too, about 
Crease is 0.000 immigrants came to America from Europe, a number 


that was not exceeded in any other year during the century. 


ul hope; 
This huge expansion had its effect upon the character of 


ater ep. 


tings run § jysiness and the business man. During the Civil War the 
mainly, ff jobber and the merchant prince had been the dominant 
them up, § industrial class. Now the middleman jumped into the 
the loyal f gddle. Even the express companies and the grain elevator 
d money companies of the West were essentially middlemen buying 
weary or § transportation wholesale from competing railway companics 
be done and selling it retail to the public. 

‘0 many Professor Caldwell does not forget the rise of that special 
the ideal product of the American brain, the popular newspaper, but 
tres .., Bheseems to lose touch with the values which we expect from 
Jloyment fa scholar when he describes Mr. Pulitzer as a “ brilliant 
end most journalist ”” and consigns to a footnote on the same page 
| Theatre # Mr. E. L. Godkin, the cultured and fastidious editor of the 
dees not # New York Evening Post. 

atre will} The author makes persons and events speak for themselves. 
Ss, one off He seldom ventures a comment of his own, though he does, 
t London f as he professes to do, ‘*‘ interpret ’’ by means of his selection. 
could be file is noticeably judicial in writing of President Cleveland, 
taken by ; 

aUse Oe 

ppointed 

» already 

emorials 

ts of thi#My Working Life. By Lord Sydenham of Combe. (John 
No: the Murray. 21s.) 

must be Purr: is an element of austerity about Lord Sydenham’s 
cample- Freeollections. We should like to hear something of his feelings 
‘h popt: Bind emotions as well as of his conclusions, above all we should 
€ offered Bike to see the great men with whom he worked and disputed, 
ress. It Bnore definitely characterized. Such reserve leaves the curious 
msel¥es: Breader—and all present-day readers are curious—with a sense 
imagina- {being snubbed. But if the reader is brave as weli as curious 


playgoet Band can endure a tacit reproof, his patience will be rewarded. 


or safety Bthere is—there could hardly fail to be—a great deal of solid 
he mett Biterest and instruction in a true account of the working hours 


bition of (fa distinguished and industrious public servant. 





yout Mr. Brought up in a Lincolnshire rectory by parents whose 
w one oye 

elftotht Braditions were military and scholarly, he went through the 
NING Eirdinary educational mill without any extraordinary success 


itil a taste for engineering and a boyish interest in things 
hilitary took him to Woolwich, hence he passed out first with 
tn prizes and the Pollock Gold Medal. Of the twelve next 
ears of subalternhood, nine were officially given to teaching 
feometry and engineering. Long holidays, and the spare 
ime a hard-working man knows how to make, were crowded 
‘ith other interests. Music and science were his recreations, 


















e due to 
as tried 


tion® : és : . ° 
pe miting both in periodicals and in book form on subjects 

le gnate to his work and outside of it became his serious hobby, 
volitical. : 


hile the subject of Imperial defence filled up all the intervals 
this thinking. When in 1880 his military promotion fell due, 
e left Cooper’s Hill and returned to soldiering, being ordered 
ist to Bermuda and then to Egypt. Later on we find him 
hee more civilly employed as secretary to a small committee 
med in connection with the Colonial Office and the War 
Dilice, to deal with questions of Colonial defence. It was the 
reretary’s duty ** to study the local conditions of all colonies 
nd to draft and print recommendations for discussion by the 
mmittee.’ It was to the golden opinions won by seven years 
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the end conjured good out of evil. The world-wide sanction 
of the Monroe Doctrine was something distinctly gained, 
It virtually rules out a large part of the world from any 
likelihood of war on the grand scale. 

Similarly, Professor Caldwell is perfectly fair to Mr. Roose- 
velt. If he condemns the Panama policy he is properly 
grateful to Mr. Roosevelt for having greatly raised politics 
in social esteem. He indulgently hints that only President 
Wilson’s illness prevented an amendment of the League 
Covenant which would have made‘ it acceptable to the 
American people. He is plainity a League man_ himself 
and a good friend of Great Britain, though he is always 
—as he ought to be—very much an American. This is a 
valuable “short history’ written in careful English and 
admirable in its temper and impartiality. 

The two handsome volumes of The Rise of American 
Civilization provide much more difficult material for fair 
judgment. The authors are ambitious, immensely industrious, 
and widely read, but their work reminds one of the curate’s 
first sermon which ranged from Revelation. 
It was hardly necessary to link American history with the 
misty origins of primitive nations. The account of the 
company settlements in America is good and clear, and the 
authors call attention to the system of indentured white 
servants which is ignored by many historians. 
extraordinary mingling of Jacobinism and eighteenth-century 
deism is also well described. But the authors at their worst 
produce some exasperatingly turgid writing. In introducing 
the Civil War they entitle their chapter * The Irrepressible 
Conflict,” though they ‘evidently mean no more than 
‘inevitable.’ There were only two parties to the Civil War 
and the conflict was mutual; there was no third party that 
could have repressed it. The second Christian name of 
Edgar Allan Poe is spelt wrong in the text but not in the 
index, 


Genesis to 


Jefferson's 


A Diehard’s Dicta 


of this work, bringing him as it did into close association with 
the Colonial Office, that Lord Sydenham owed his appointment 
to the Governorship of Victoria. He only held the post for two 
years, but those two years completely changed his political 
outlook. Henceforth he was to be a convinced, even an ardent, 
Conservative. ‘The faith of a Liberal was shattered, and the 
phrases which I had aecepted as principles lost all actuality, 
I had seen democracy—considerably more advanced than that 
at home— in full operation,and my confident hopes of govern. 
ment ‘by the people and for the people’ faded away.” 

A telegram from the Prime Minister requiring his services 
on a committee of three to advise on the reorganization of the 
War Office involved a sudden departure from Melbourne. Thé 
new work offered to him was one of immense importance, but 
he evidently left Australia with regret,and he writes ruefully 
that “‘when I returned home no one except the King, who 
questioned me closely, showed the smallest interest in the 
political situation in Australia.” 

Perhaps the most striking chapters in this book of recollecs 
tions concern India. In 1907 at the age of 59, Lord Sydenhan, 
was made Governor of Bombay. On the first night of his 
arrival he had a dinner-party at Government House, to which 
he had directed that as many representative Indians as possible 
should be invited. ‘‘ There were, it seemed to me, greater 
divergences of racial types than I had found at three inter- 
national gatherings in Europe.’ The sense that India is not 
one country and cannot rationally be governed as such never 
left him, and was the cause of much friction between him and 
the Central Government on the subject of decentralization. 
India should consist. he thought, of a number of administrations 
could not, he was 


autonomous in provincial affairs. It 
“a remote hill top” 


certain, be adequately governed from 
like Simla. The severe--but in no possible sense cruel— 
manner in which he checked a rebellion instigated by Tilak, 
whom he imprisoned, turned Lord Morley from a friend into am 
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opponent, his powers as Governor were restricted, and his 
position made very diflicult by authority both in India and 
at home. Converts are proverbially fervent. The new 
Governor of Bombay came to his work with Conservative 
opinions as hot as any Radical’s opinions, and those who want 
to see the worst side of the reform movement in India set forth 
by a man who really has the good of the native population at 
heart should study his words. He traces the modern droubles 
of India to the false start given to Western education in the 
well-known minute of Lord Macaulay: ‘* We must do our best 
to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern, a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in 
intellect.” India, he tells us, has suffered ever since this 
notion was put into the heads of her rulers, opening the door 
as it did to the insidious poison of Western democracy. 

Hatred of democracy, in his eyes the thin edge of Socialism, 
colours the author's outlook very deeply, but never for a 
moment alters the cool logic of his judgment or the integrity of 
his purpose. “ The triumph of Socialism would bring an end 
to the Empire to which my life has been dedicated, and IT am 
forced in old age to watch events with growing anxiety.” 
The book ends with these uneasy words. 


Caput Regni 


Mediaeva! London. By Gordon Home. Illustrated. (Benn. 
18s.) 

The London Spy. By Ned Ward. Edited by A. L. Hayward. 
Illustrated. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

A Londoner’s Own London. By C. CG. Harper. (Palmer. 
10s, Gd.) 

Masor Gorpon Home continues the good work which he 


so happily initiated in his history of Roman London — 
namely, so to paint the history of a city, which is “ in 
certain aspects unique among the world’s great centres of 
human life,’ that it shall live again before our eyes. In 
this volume he follows the development of the great city 
from the time when the flying eagles of Rome left it in 
darkness (though he indicates that a busy centre of general 
commerce like London could never have been entirely 
deserted) down to the accession of Henry VIL, when, thanks 
to the New Learning and the era of World Discovery, 
mediaeval London exist. and Londoners could 
lift up their eyes to a far wider vista than ever they had 
Then it was, when the power of the 
turbulent feudal lords had been curbed and armed attacks 
on London had ceased, that the town began to grow apace 
and spread outside its ancient precinct into what was then 
regarded as a slum area, beyond the city wall. The country 
roads were pestered with filthy cottages, which became 
nests of rogues and nurseries for spreading the plague. 

In a short notice like the present it is not possible to do 
real justice to the comprehensive and colourful merits of 
Major Home's book. In broad outline there is perhaps 
little in it that is specially new, but its particular and very 
notable merit is the amount of telling and picturesque detail 
which it contains, gathered principally from industrious and 
eareful search in the Letter Books of the Corporation. 
These are all the more priceless, for, as the author points 
out, if one omits the Tower, Westminster Abbey and parts 
of some dozen churches, the mediaeval period has left no 
more monuments than the first age of historic London. 
Stone inscriptions are actually fewer, and in the Norman 
period the amount of definite history is surprisingly meagre. 
The Romans left behind a rich store of artefacts which shed 
light on their life and culture, but the mediacvalists, com- 
paratively speaking, very little ; it is only towards the close 
of the epoch, for instance, that * one finds a few shoes 
and boots.” 

Two features are emphasized throughout the book : 


ceased to 


dreamed of before. 


the 


continuity of London's life and its enormous strategic, 
financial and political importance. Of the first a striking 


illustration is provided by some of its early coinage. Halfdene 
the Viking struck in London, about the vear 872, coins which 
bear an Gbvious resemblance to Roman mintage, whence 
it may reasonably be inferred that from Roman times 
onwards London had contained moneyers who 
were So, too, Alfred struck at 


always 


practising their craft. 


—— 
London coins which were of Roman, 
(incidentally, these display the King with bobbed haj 

The enormously important value of ee 
whose waterway led into the heart of the West os 
whose admirable roads radiated all over England, Was 
evidenced again by Alfred, who saw that the recovery of the 
city from the Danes was vital. He it was who repaired its 
crumbling walls, and in a yard to the east of Trinity Square 
traces of his rude patching can be seen to this day. Wher 
Cnut had to pay off his mercenaries, out of the 82,500 pounds 


not English, desi 


strategic 


of silver raised in taxation for the purpose, London alone 
contributed 10,500 pounds. Caput est regni et legum, says the 
Chronicle, and in every sense it was so, for over and over 
again, save in the case of the Conqueror, he whom London 
approved became King, and he with whom London yy 


offended was in danger of losing his kingship, as Richard if 
found to his cost when Henry of Lancaster landed at 
Ravenspur. 


Probably everyone who has had occasion to make any 
serious study of Late Stuart London in its social aspect has 
gone to Ned Ward's London Spy, which was published jg 
monthly parts 1698-1709. That the book has neve 
been circulated among our perhaps too squeamish modem 
world may be due to its particular coarseness and to the 
subjects with which it deals—-trulls, taverns and rascals of 
various shades and degrees. The knaves and the harlot 
with whom the genial publican daily rubbed shoulders (War 
was host of the * King’s Head’ Tavern, next door to Gray's 
Inn), and wrote about with such relish, still remain, but 
their peculiar roughnesses have been duly softened off by 
Mr. A. L. Hayward, whose editorial work has resulted ing 
most entertaining book. Were is a vigorous, living London, 
as Defoe knew it, in its lower levels—a London of squalor 
and brutality, but still one which was back-to-back with 
pleasant country— in the charming village of Islington, for 
instance, where the young fellows took their sweethearts 
* for a stroll amongst the fields, a fresh syllabub (of th 
renowned Islington cream) and a little duck-hunting among 
the ponds.” ; 

A Londoner's Own London is a 


pleasantly — gossiping 


guide to many out - of - the- way and = curious corner, 
Supposing we were to set a short London examination 
fan] 
paper, as thus:—What, where, and why so called was 
Exeter Hall? Where in London is to be found an 
English mummified head ? Where is lIlorace Street, and 
fan] 


with what murderous conspiracy is it connected? Can 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's Riceyman Steps be related to any 
London thoroughfare ? Does it (but here we give the 
answer awzy) surprise you that Messrs. Odhams’ establish 
ment in Long Acre is intimately associated with the names 
of Charles Dickens, J. L. Toole, and Ellen Terry? To all 
these questions and many more Mr. Harper's book will supply 
satisfying and picturesque answers, and it will do more: it 
will take you by the hand and gossip with knowledge and 
delight all along the Strand ; it will show you that even Mile 
End Road has (apart from its noble and generous breadth) 
something fine to gaze at in the shape of Trinity Almshouses, 
the quaintest of the few remaining seventeenth-century relies 
of London ; and it will introduce you (if you have not me 
it) to Double X Place, where houses are obtainable at ten 


shillings a week, M. J.C. M 
9 . 
Mr. Woodforde’s Parish 
The Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. IIf. Edited by Joha 
Beresford. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Iv fiction accurately portrayed the old-time eountry parsed, 
the office was essentially regarded not as a vocation, in the 
-atholic acceptance of the term, but as a profession. It W® 
respectable for men like Jane Austen’s Edmund Bertram and 
Henry Tilney, or Mr. Staunton of Willingham (in The Heart 
of Midlothian) ; it was convenient for such as the Reverend 
Mr. Yorick, and Parson Sampson of Castlewood ; it gave* 
step up in the social ladder to Mr. Elton of Highbury, and 
the Doctors Tusher of Castlewood ; it put few restriction 
on Parson Trulliber’s passion for live stock and dealing; 
and it gave endless scope and little remuneration to thos 
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ho, like Parson Adams, felt deeply the responsibilities of a 
who, ‘ 
gered calling. 

these, indeed, were varieties of the old order of parsons ; 


what of the new ? Changes have taken place, and the 
country parson, both in fiction and in fact. seems to be in 

rocess of being edged out by “the parish priest.” We 
can guess the extent of the alarm and distaste with which 
ydmund Bertram, say, or the amusement with which Yorick, 
gould regard the new réle they might be expected to grace, 
yere they to return to the scene of their earthly ministrations. 

Turning from fiction to reality, we find many of the above 
characteristics blended in the person of the Reverend James 
Woodforde. Ile appeared to take orders essentially as a 
profession. he lived a comfortable life in a comfortable living, 
he was interested in farming and in sport, his friends were 
among his more wealthy country neighbours and brethren 
of the cloth— not among his. poorer parishioners—and_ his 
idea of his duty towards them’does not appear to us to be 
avery exacting one. Yet let no one be mistaken in supposing 
that he was lax in the performance of his duties, or that he 
did not lead a blameless and honourable life in the practical 
aercise of the Christian virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
lis goodness to the poor was one of his many amiable qualities, 
and he endears himself to us by the keenness of his delight in 
sch harmless pleasures as eating and jaunts to Norwich. 

In this third volume the Rector of Weston Longueville is 
gowing older, Gone is the relish with which he first 
chronicled the tithe suppers: now they rather annoy him 
-particularly when any of the farmers become “ disguised ” 
-yet he continues punctilious in the fulfilment of his duties, 
ad as a diarist he remains indefatigable. 

The volume will be keenly snatched up by those who 
have already come to love the writer and to know his parish 
and the good folk round about. It is well that such a record 
rmains, for in this year an evil has befallen that parish, for 
Weston House, which had come down complete in its fur- 
nishings and arrangements much as it was in Mr. Woodforde’s 
day, has now been sold up and the fabric awaits demolition. 
The mirrors and pictures they looked on, the chairs they 
aton, and the fireplaces at which they warmed themselves 
on those cold winter nights when Parson Woodforde and his 
niece came to dine with Squire Custance, have come under 
th hammer: a swarm of dealers (after the order of Mel- 
thizedek) have fingered and valued the household gods, and 
the mansion stands But Parson 
Woodforde left memorial, In Mr. 
Beresford’s hands his diary enables us to live again his life, 


now derelict and forlorn. 


has a more permanent 


and to see his world as he saw it. 


The “Lord Lieutenant” 


The Life of Tim Healy. 
12s. 6d.) 


By Liem O'Flaerty. (Jonathan Cape. 
ly his first chapter Mr. Liam O’Flaerty tells his readers that 
he is about to write a book to * tell the world who Timothy 
Michael Healy is.” 
In Chapter LT. he sets out on his not benevolent enterprise. 
The book, however, is by no means all about * Tim Healy,” 
indeed his biographer seems to regard him in the light of an 
opportunity rather than a subject. He wants to tell the world 
‘hat he thinks about Ireland and England during the greater 
jart of Mr. Healy’s Parliamentary career. but he leaves his 
tader not very certain what his conclusions are. We feel 
s We turn the pages that a bitter and effervescent drink is 
ving forced upon us and we find it very heavy and confusing. 
kit England or Ireland that Mr. O’Flaerty loves? Under 
the influence of his potent wine we are sometimes inclined to 





believe that he hates both. ‘A fickle pair of jades these two 
Slands of curs,” he says. “It is an excellent thing that they 
ate divided by a rough sea.” , 
When * Tim Healy ~ first came to England we gather that 
went from one bad world to another—from a world where 
en” were still worshipping the mystical doctrines which the 
lest of Europe had discarded like foul linen” to one who 
houghts and ideals never were above material things. This 
Spiritual juxtaposition of the two countries is a theme which 
-— through the book. On the hand the 
Protestant Heaven’ furnished with the newest inventions 


e 


one we have 





which enable men to eat, drink and rule, on the other a 
“religion of death” professed by a people “ wallowing in 
Christian darkness,’ enslaved by an ignorant priesthood with 
minds as dark as their uniforms. 

Young “ Tim Healy * at sixteen had had little real educa- 
tion; he ‘“‘ was forced to wander about amassing knowledge 
without guidance, always afraid of appearing ridiculous and 
in constant danger of losing his immortal soul.” Thus 
restricted by many precepts and inhibitions he crossed * the 
rcugh sea and after the usual struggles and hardships he 
made his way in journalism and before long found himself in 
company with Parnell, who became and for a long while 
remained his chief and hero. 

Parnell is a hero to Mr. O’Flaerty more truly than he ever 
was to the slight and youthful “Tim Healy” with his ** fiery 
Corsican eyes.” True, however, to his bitter philosophy he 
will not let the reader share his worship. Parnell, he tells us, 
“came as a proof that race hatred and corruption, meanness 
and jealousy, can always be conquered in the human soul by 
the spectacle of great beauty which transcends the boundaries 
of all religions and races.’ But we are told he had no definite 
policy, and had evolved no theory of government, but ‘* simply 
listened to the murmurs of the mass and like a true leader 
incorporated these murmurs into his programme.” 

Many letters from Labouchere are quoted to show that 
Healy, who had risen by his wit and cloquence to a place more 
secure, if less apparently exalted than his chief, had already 
promised to attach himself and his following to the Liberal 
Party on condition that the “ negotiations** never came out. 
The part ** Tim Healy ” is made to play is not a handsome one. 
He owed everything to his chief and he ** went behind him.” 
The reader is ready to shed tears when the falling Parnell in 
his last great speech exclaims: ** That Mr. Healy should be here 
to-day to destroy me is due to myself.” 

The whole scene when Parnell declared himself ** Leader of 
the Party” till his deposition; Redmond declared Mr. 
Gladstone the ** Master of the Party,” and *“* Tim Healy ” 
hissed out * Who is the mistress of the Party ?~ is most 
dramatically set before us. Apart from this piece of marvellous 
and oft repeated wit we get few instances in this book of Mr. 
Healy's unequalled brilliance as a speaker. 

Parnell once dead, the interest ef the story wanes. The 
farcical quarrels and actual fights which took plece among the 
Trish Parliamentary factions are related and some rollicking 
fun, for those who like it, may be extracted from the tale. 
The tragic doings that the War occupy no great 
space. The biting satire of the concluding pages makes an 
artistic ending to a book perhaps not meant to be taken too 
seriously.“ The majority of the Irish people recognize that 
the chief purpose of man on earth is the salvation of his 
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immortal soul. -And-in order to attain to this end, fasting, 
prayer, humility, poverty, charity, kindliness and a contempt 
for the pomp of the world are enjoined on the faithful by the 
ministers of the national religion. But in order to scorn the 
pomp of this world it must first be known . . . and it is for 
this reason I presume that His Excellency lives in the Viceregal 
Lodge tasting the pomp of the world in order that his soul 
may be properly humbled and purified by the consciousness 
that thousands are unfed in the streets of Dublin.” 


The Quarterlies 


Tur Round Table begins with a very striking article 
upon “The New Problem of Africa.” In South Africa 
gold mines and diamond mines no longer oceupy the centre 
of the economic stage. The native problem is rapidly 
becoming the major preoccupation of the people. The 
highlands of tropical Africa are sparsely occupied by natives. 
White men are pouring into them. Anattempt is being made 
to create a new land for white settlement in an area two-thirds 
as large as Europe, and stretching from the Equator to the 
Cape. The native is not going to be driven out. ‘ The 

Bantu is one of the most virile and persistent stocks in the 

world. He is beginning to unde*.tand the white man and his 

ways and to acquire education and skill.’ The writer thinks 
that success in this new experiment in colonization wil! depend 
on the determination of the white man not to hold himself 
above manual work, to reserve ample lands for the native 
under conditions which prevent his selling to white men, and to 
raise the wage for the manual labourer, whether white or black, 
The writer of “ Fascist Rule after Five Years ” attempts to 
‘give a picture of the Italian standpoint, concluding that 
‘ whatever one may think of the régime it is not going to fall. 
This in spite of veiled conflict between it and the Monarchy, 
“open though courteous conflict between it and the Vatican, 
and a good deal of silent discontent among the people. ** The 
Keonomie Future of Great Britain” emphasizes the great 
difficulty of estimating the present position as regards wealth 
and standards of living. ‘* We cannot simply take the condi- 
tions of 1918 as a standard any more than in 1913 we could 
have taken the conditions of 1900. There ought to have been 
immense progress in the past thirteen years. In the United 
States there has been.’ The War is not to be taken as a 
suflicient explanation. In ‘ India, Political and Constitu- 
tional,” we have a cheerful picture of India to-day, even 
admitting that Hindu-Mohammedan trouble is spreading. 

* * * * 

The Quarterly Review Tas an able article by Mr. George 
Peel on * The Industrial Outlook in France.’ Mr. Bohun 
Lynch writes of * Old English Furniture,” and Mr. Noel 
Skelton of “The Labour Party,’ developing the interest- 
-ing thesis that it is mechanized beyond redemption— 
‘dashing from right to left and from left to right, the leader 
- of the Labour Party gives at times the appearance almost of 
frenzy.’ So far, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has succeeded 
in keeping the machine together; if it flies apart, Mr, 
MacDonald's best qualities as a leader and statesman might 
come to the front again -at present we are told he is * feline, 
furtive, oblique.” But the jewel of an excellent number of 
the Quarterly is an article by Dr. Cyril Norwood called 
* Thoughts on the Nation’s Nducation.”. Dr. Norwood takes 
a vast subject and swings it as a trinket at his wrist; he 
writes lucidly, easily, pleasantly, but with a profundity which 
is the result of intuition, wisdom, long experience. ** Humanity 
stands at gaze to-day, for an unexampled vision opens before 
it. . . . But if that vision is not to be a receding and vanishing 
mirage, the nations must free themselves from the two shadows 
which continually accompany their march, the shadow of 
industrial strife and the shadow of warfare between nation 
and ration. Education, and education only if it is religious, 
can disperse these shadows.” 

* * * * 


The Edinburgh Review contains a brilliant essay on recent 
literature of the Inquisition by Mr. G. G. Coulton and a 
porticularly good erticle by Commendatore Luigi Villari on 
~The League of Netions,” also an article which might well 
be reed in conjunction with it-—** Our Neglect of Psychology,” 
by Professor William MacDougall, 


— 


Ficti 
The Woman Who Stole Everything, and Other St 
By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) — 


Mr. Arnoip Bennerr knows that his first busines 
a novelist is to amuse and not to instruct. That is a 
we must be very thankful for, because when he Chooses 
write of high politics or of how to live on twenty-four h 
a day, he still continues to be very entertaining. Qpjy it 
waste of time to deal with dull facts if one has the wit 
power to spin the web of fancy— and all the greatest mip 
of the world have known and acted on this principle, 

We need not, in discussing these new short stories, COnsif 
either polities or religion, or, indeed, anything but 4, 
merit as stories. Our verdict is that some of them, 
masterly examples of the mature and kindly lattey 
Bennett. Some are certainly not masterpieces, howe 
but tours de force, achieved one would think no 
much to keep the pot boiling (for the modern best-selj 
author with his half-crown-a-word fees knows no gy 
need) as a leviathan-like frisking among the water , 
fantasy, merely to amuse himself and astound the lesser § 
Of this kind is ** What I have said, I have said,” and even 
Bennett with all his knowledge of the world can hardly py 
the adventure of the captain of commerce, marooned on 
island in Piccadilly, because he had told his wife he wo 
not stir until a 99 “bus came, and the 99 “buses had been tay 
off that route, sound even faintly possible. 

It is in his knowledge of women that Mr. Bennett isp 
eminent. The long short-story of “ The Woman Who Si 
Kverything ” is a model of its kind, written with dash and yey 
and a really gripping plot, through which runs a vein; 
philosophy that only Mr. Bennett could so neatly weave id 
the texture of the narrative. Cora is a cad and charlatan 
a fairly common type who keeps losing her vanity case and 
her belongings. She borrows her uncle's handkerchief i 
which to ery and then delivers herself : 

*** My life's been hell,’ she murmured and muttered, gaz 
curiously at the pattern of Henry's handkerchief. * What 
sporting hankey. I’m not one to complain. I never comp 
Nobody ever went into marriage with high ys ideals than |; 
I wanted marriage to be everything. 1 must have affect 
tenderness. Yes, tenderness. If 1 don’t have it, I am like af 
without water.” 

It is a ruthless story that is unfolded of low Cora (no flow 
but a weed) * vamps ” husband and uncle and lover, deceivi 
them all and in a queer way despising them all while living 
them, and the triumphant strength that this kind of wou 
displays in emotional situations which would daunt any 
less hardened. 

Mr. Bennett is always clever and human. In this book! 
is also kindly and we are grateful to him for telling us 
really exciting and amusing stories, with his own spe 
turns of phrase and flashes of insight. 

F. Y.3. 


NOW EAST, NOW WEST. By Susan Ertz. (Be 
7s. 6d.) This is the most ambitious and satisfying work t 
the author of Marie-Claire has vet given us. She has suceeei 
uncommonly well in two things. She has given us an intind 
and convincing picture of the marital relationships betve 
a highly emotional, selfish and snobbish woman and a simp) 
steady and sincere man; and she has admirably contrast 
American social standards and customs with our own. Altit 
Goodall, the wife of a New York business magnate, petsll 
her reluctant George to settle in England. In London 
gets introductions to the * best” people, and is very hf 
for a time. Then, however, her ambition and subtlety 
reach themselves, and, having become involved in a dis! 
sioning intrigue, she insists on returning to America, i 
with her a dutiful but sorrowful husband, to whom Engi 
has now grown congenial. The story is rich in varied chi 
terization and is written with an ease and charm that. 
the highest praise. 


SHEPHERD'S PIE. By Owen Archer. (Lane. 7s. Od) 
This novel on the problem of the childless marriage 1s # 
in incident and is needlessly long. But it has strong. natu 
dialogue and some good situations. Brian Shepherd, 
belongs to one of the best English families, fancies ‘hime 
impervious to feminine charm. When, however, he is™ 
with having to decline a coveted headmastership unles 
marries, he induces his cousin Daphne, whose true lovel 
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AS YOU LIVE 


the Sun Life of Canada an Annuity 
equivalent to an 11% return on his Capital. | 
‘He will, much more than 
“double his private income. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher 


therefore, 


and lower rates. 


Why be content with a 
perhaps, uncertain income when you can 
enjoy this income which is 
guaranteed for life? Think of the extra 


comforts and the relief from all anxiety! 


larger 





is the leading Company for Annuities. 
| It specialises in them and offers advan- 
| tages not to be obtained elsewhere. 
addition to above, there are Joint Annui- 


ties and Annuities with guaranteed return 
‘of Capital. Still better terms in cases of 
| Impaired Health. 


Assets exceed £70,000,000 under strict 
Why not write, 


Government Supervision. 
in confidence, to the General Manager, || 
} J. F. JUNKIN, Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
| Canada, 13, Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
London, W.C. 2. 


give exact date of birth. 


Please 











A man of 65 can now obtain from | | 


small and, || 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA | 


In ||| 
| 





_REMEDY 





URODONAL—the definite 
remedy for Rheumatism 
discovered by the celebrated 
French Chemist, J. L. 
Chatelain 




















is a harmless 

Sie rponers efficient composition which 
Pe tas entirely dissolves uric acid, 
5/- and 12/- and er Dee Sob the 
a bottle. cause Oo a rhe umatic 
The 1 y troubles. It is prepared in 
e arge size ‘ a : S a 
caitaees & thaee the form of a granular 
the quantity effervescent salt, and acts 
of small in a gentle, persistent 
size, manner, and may be taken 
regularly without causing 


the least injury to the system 


Keep URODONAL, a teaspoon and a tumbler 
handy, and you will keep RHEUMATISM at bay. 








URODONA 


Urodonal is obtainable at all Chemists and Stores, or 
direct from the Sole Concessionaires: 


164 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
W. 1. 


and Branches. 












OKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
STABLISHED 1880. 


pital Subscribed oad Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 


tve Fund age Yen 92,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOH. AM, A Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
pabey, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen | 

alny) ), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, | 
Ong Kong, K Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, | 
anilay Mukden, N agasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
‘aka, Pekin, Ran; goon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, } 
rattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Ndney, Tie ntsit 1, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
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mnpraril close 
he Bank buys. and receives for coilection Bills of Exchange, issues | 


raf , : 
~ and Teleg graphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on. above | 
8 . . . | 
and else wh ere, and transacts General Banking Business. | 
is > ° 4 
Peposits received ray fixed periods at rates to be obtained 


on 
PPlication, 


K. YANO, London Manager. 
london Office 7 Rishopsgate, E.C. 2 - 





ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - £2.500,000 | 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. ™ 1926) - £2,571,249 | 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £40,457,710 


| 


| Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 

| Londen: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

| London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 

Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 


217. Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banki 
Business Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Execute r, and also Trustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c. 
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TRIUMPH TRAVELLING <a The Best / ie 
From under the bonnet comes the faint Car Value ® se 


murmur of the engine, so regular as to 


tell of perfect functioning, so low that it : 

fails to reach the comfortably reclining - wa aad Two or four Seater, £210, 
passengers. And the acceleration of the £2 10 4 Wheel-Brakes. 55 m.ph yntil | 
Triumph * fifteen * is wonderful—10 m.p.h. . at Bile 2 
to 30 m.p.h. in 12 seconds on top gear. se MP. Feur-deer 40 m.p.g., and in addition admit 


Deceleration—50 m.p.h. to stop in 31 Saloon : maint 
yards, smoothly and without the slightest £275 the P 10 h.p. Swift has b. Hl 
suggestion of a skid. This great enviable name for reliability, &- 
engine and the hydraulic four-wheel 14/40 H.P. Open sturdiness of constructio Shmel 
brakes—which ensure the equalisation foure:s frou oi . , “eats 
of pressure on all wheels—are largely £295 and distinguished appear- Contit 
responsible for the perfect motoring ones The 1927 Swit ir. C 
Triumph gives. 14/40 H.P. Coach- ‘ ‘ whieh 
May we send full details and the name of built Saloon represent the finest Value pin the 


our nearest demonstrator ? $425 in British motor-cars, for jon. 


Triumph Motor Company, Ltd., Coventry. F.W.B. and Dunlop rT . ” pare 
London: 218 Ct. Fertland St., W.1. Tyres Standard. they are quality pro- om 
a Trial runs arrenged. d ti ° d tail. _— | 

Write for catalogue. uctions in every € ne 
Shme 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY LD}: 
COVENTRY. - 
London Showrooms: (Jarre 


133 LONG ACRE, W.C. 2. =~ 


One minute from Leicester Square Tube Station. isheat! 
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er into a platonic union. Difficulties, of course, 
arise, and the story follows the tangle of suspicion, 
soon jerstanding, and scandal that has to be unravelled before 
er Daphne turn their nomina! marriage into a real one. 
ae characters, whieh include a benevolent uncle and a 
<chievous woman of the predatory type, are well draw n, 
e Mr. Archer's analysis is on the whole convincing. 


died, to ent 





and 
THE DEMON LOVER. By Dion Fortune. (Necl Douglas. 
This novel is a fantastie allegory on the theme that 
Jove is the one redeeming force of the world. Justin Lucas 
isa member of a secret fraternity that seeks to achieve social 
and international reforms by occult meth ds. He betrays 
the brotherhood, using his secretary, Veronica Mainwaring, 
a3 his medium or victim. But his disloyalty recoils upon 
himself. He becomes dead in body and a vampire in spirit— 
yntil he grows to love Veronica, and is called back by her to 
jife and sanity. The story is cley er in conception and 
imirably written, and the eerie atmosphere is well 
maintained . 


‘|: THE SUN OF THE DEAD. By Ivan Shmelov. (Dent. 
ability,  6d.)—* Though differing greatly from Chekhov in genius, 
uction, Shmelov to-day is in the same position as Chekhov was twenty 

wears ago as regards literary reputation . . . he has achieved 
appear ontinental fame, but is little known in England. So says 
Swifts Mr. C. J. Hogarth, who has translated this powerful novel, 
shich gives a very vivid, first-hand series of pictures of life 
jn the Crimea during the Terror following the Russian Revolu- 
in. The story, told in the first person, is quiet and medi- 
rs, for tative in style, and the tragedies which it describes are the 
more poignantly felt because of the author's poetic sensitive- 
ness to the beauty of the Crimean background. As a revela- 
detail, in of Bolshevist methods the book is particularly damaging. 
Shmelov was no lover of the Czarist régime, but the horrors 
L ) Mperpetrated by the men who now hold pewer in Russia arc 
Gafinitely worse than anything done under the Czars. 
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THE FLAMING FLOWER. By Estrith Mansfield. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)-—-This is a romance of the eighteenth 
century, conventional in type, but more than averagely well 
ritten. The heroine is a young girl whose austere beauty 
sheathes “‘ a flame of vital spirit undefiled,’ and whose purity 
end lovalty remain unshaken by the coarse influences to 
hm doe hich she is subjected. The historic background, into which 
such figures as Gay and Pope are introduced, changes from 
ndon to Italy, and is presented with more artifice than art. 
But the artifice is clever and graccful, and the story will please 

saders who like idealism, sentiment, and quiet description. 


Current Literature 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By John Joseph Mangan, 
AM, M.D. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 25s.)—Dr. Mangan has achieved the incredible: he 
has contrived to produce a heavy book about Erasmus, It 
is, however, a work’ which betrays immense industry, and the 
pious extracts given from the works and letters of the great 
humanist preserve, as they have throughout the ages, their 
imperishable charm, but that is sandwiched between the 
editor's abundant comments, improving (like ** Erasmus was 
miderable of a tuft-hunter”™) and strongly sectarian, 
hich to some extent rub the gilt off the Erasmic ginger- 
bread. The author is also careful to assure us that here and 
here he has to omit certain passages for fear of sullying 
“our clean pages,” so that from this point of view his book is 
minently suited to the most strictly principled household ; 
could, as was once claimed for a biography of that tem- 
estuous spirit, Richard Burton, lie on any drawing-room 
able. Still,the book is interesting as the verdict of a Catholic 
miter on Luther's forerunner, and specially interesting is the 
mode in which that writer explains and dismisses Erasmus's 
DI ack in the Encomium Moriae on the monks and theolo- 
, asters, and on the Pope and other dignitaries of the Catholic 
hurch. The explanation is quite simple: it is that, when 
etasmus wrote that ** inconsequent and silly, not to say blias- 

e quali hemous work.” the Praise of Folly, he was mentally unstable, 
handling ®t normal,” like other “abnormal” persons such as 
ron, Béranger, Burns, Pascal, Voltaire, Luther (a psycho- 
ath with a sexual and alecholic urge) and Rabelais, whose 
brilliant inexplicability °° may be (so our medical author 
lazatds) the result of “ emotional insanity.” It is then as 
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LE asy as that: all of the great names just mentioned belong 
LE. /men who were not strictly orthodox in their religious views, 
nd therefore all ar } 1 ie . " r jes entally 
therefore all are to be set down as more or less mentally 

/2, FPstable. Such is pro-Catholic dialectic. But if Dr, Mangan 
ss (T any one else) desires a complete vindication of Erasmus’s 


ttitude towards the abuses that prevailed at the beginning 
AR@" the sixteenth century in the Church and its ministers, let 
Mm think again of Colet’s Convocation sermon of 1512, 


ich shows (admits Dr. Mangan himself) ** them [churchmen] 
they really were,” and which states categorically that 









heresy, grievous as it was, was “ not so pestilent and pernicious 
unto us aud the people as the evil life of priests.” This 
terrible J°accuse of the saintly Colet completely unhorses 
Dr. Mangan, who quotes it to his own unconscious undoing, 
for it renders nugatory the whole of his continuous and 
shrill invective, so far as regards Erasmus’s published opinions 
on the corruptions of the Church. The world regards 
Krasmus as an apostle of liberal freedom and “ the supreme 
type of cultivated common sense applied to human affairs.” 
Dr. Mangan can only see in him, as far as his relations with 
the Church are concerned, a person of disordered intellect. 
Still, when all deductions have been made for sectarian 
bias and a certain ponderosity of manner, Dr. Mangan’s 
volumes remain a very searching and the most comprehensive 
account of Erasmus’s life yet published. 


GLADSTONE AND BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 
By Paul Knaplund. (G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—-Dr. 
Knaplund, who holds a chair of history at Wisconsin, shows 
in this interesting essay that Gladstone in 1855 and 1865 was 
advocating in principle the policy which was adopted at last 
year’s Imperial Conference, namely, that the greater colonies 

now Dominions—should be accorded the fullest possible 
freedom to arrange their own affairs. It is true that in 1871 
he was reluctant to give them power to impose tariffs, because 
such a power would conflict with our commercial treaties 
with Germany and Belgium. But in the main he was all for 
colonial liberties, holding that, just as the early Greek colonies, 
though independent, remained closely attached to their 
mother-cities, so our colonies would value the connexion with 
Great Britain in proportion as they were free to stay or go. 
Dr. Knaplund prints from the Gladstone papers at Hawarden 
a memorandum and letter of 1865, adversely criticizing a 
fatuous War Office proposal to spend large sums on the 
defences of Canada without asking for Canadian views on the 
matter. With reference to Giadstone’s brief tenure of the 
Colonial Office under Peel in 1846, Dr. Knaplund notes that : 
* The Spectator, which under the editorship of Robert Stephen 
Rintoul showed deep interest in colonia! affairs, was friendly 
to Gladstone and praised his early dispatches to Canada.” 
Rintoul was a close ally of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who 
persuaded Lord Lyttelton, Gladstone's brother-in-law, and 
other active Churchmen to form the Canterbury Association 
which colonized part of the South Island of New Zealand. 
And Lyttelton vainly tried to persuade Gladstone in 1849 to 
become chairman of a new Colonial Reform Society because 
he had shown exceptional interest in the question. Dr. 
Knaplund’s essay calls attention to an aspect of Gladstone's 
career which has been generally overlooked in recent years. 


UNKNOWN DEVON. By L. Du Garde Peach and Gyrth 
Russell. (The Bodley Head. 15s.)—** The average wanderer,” 
says the author of this book, * knows liftle or nothing of 
Devon beyond Torquay, Exeter, Plymouth, or, if he be a 
motorist, Countisbury Hill, Beggar's Roost and Parracombe 
.... and he may have left his car for repairs at Lynmouth 
or Ilfracombe.’ We simply do not believe it. From June 
onwards, in our experience, Devon is alive with the average 
wanderer; nor, as one of the visitors, do we find that Mr. Du 
Garde Peach has described many scenes with which we are not 
familiar. He has an irritating habit of repeating himself. 
Thus, of the Estuary of the Dart, on page 68: ‘ This broad, 
winding estuary ... . is one of the most beautiful in Devon. 
Indeed, the skippers of the river-craft which ply between 
Dartmouth and Totnes will roundly assert that it is the most 
beautiful in the world.’ And on page 110: “ This, surely, 
must be one of the most beautiful estuaries in the world,” 
and so on, the description beginning al! over again. However, 
if the book had interested us less we should not have troubled 
to point out these faults. To read it, to browse over it rather, 
is the next best thing to being in Devon itself. The illustrations 
are skilful and charming; and the author, with his pipe and 
his quiet humour, reveals a likeable personality in a well- 
bound and printed book. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAIT. By Montague 
Summers. (Kegan Paul. 21s.)—The Geography of Witch- 
craft is a complementary volume to Mr. Summers's IZistory 
of Witchcraft and Demonology published last autumn. The 
History described the general characteristics of European 
witchcraft in the Middle Ages; the present volume gives 
particulars of the practices of actual witches in the various 
countries of Western Europe. Mr. Summers includes within 
the scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties 
of the black art, from cattle laming and the concoction of 
love philtres to demoniac possession and unnatural vice, 
the pursuits of notorious witches being described with a 
gusto which contrasts oddly with the expressions of profes- 
sional horror and disgust with which Mr. Summers freely 
interlards his accounts. Nor can we aitogether acquit him 
of bias in his attitude to the poor wretches about whom he 
writes with so much learning. As everybody knows, the 
appalling tortures inflicted in the Middle Ages upon anyone 
suspected of being a witch constitute one of the darkest 
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pages of history. The chief object of these tortures was to 
secure a confession. If they succeeded, the victim was 
pronounced guilty, being convicted out of her own mouth ; 
if they failed to extort even a groan or a murmur, they proved 
her guilty none the less, since ‘‘ it was universally held that 
witches were unable to weep.” Hence, if the accused did 
not weep, there was, accsediing to Mr. Summers, a strong 
suspicion that she was a sorceress. Mr. Summers also believes 
that at the witches’ Sabbats there was on occasion “an 
actual manifestation of the materialized evil power” of 
Satan. The book is beautifully produced and contains some 
excellent illustrations. 


WHALING, NORTH AND SOUTH. By F. V. Morley 
and J. S. Hodgson. Illustrated. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.)—If *‘ the 
old open-boat stunting” is gone, and though steam and the 
harpoon-gun have revolutionized whaling (and even seaplanes 
for spotting whales are suggested by Mr. Hodgson), it is still 
a bitter, hard life (in the wild, inadequately charted Antarctic 
seas especially), but, as the Dutch long ago saw, a game which 
breeds men. At present half of the world’s whalemen are 
Norwegians, and they ply their hardy calling, from our own 
Shetlands south to those other bleak and inhospitable Shet- 
lands which lie to the south-east of Cape Horn, and off which 
between 10,000 and 15,000 rorqual whales are killed yearly. 
How the whale is killed, what is done with him when he is 
towed (after being blown up by air-pumps) through an 
atmosphere of indescribable stench to the flensing-stage, and 
an admirable historical summary of the industry, form the 
subject of this absorbingly interesting book, which is one of 
first-hand knowledge. Lively information, picturesque writ- 
ing and the real stuff of adventure go towards its make-up. Of 
the two authors, Mr. Morley (whose recent book on the Thames 
will be remembered) is the more delightful as a stylist, but 
both can be envied the powce of writing this book, and still 
more the experience which produced it. Their work will take 
worthy rank with Moby Dick and Cruise of the Cachalot. 


This Week in London 


FILMS. 

Trvo.1..__Ben Hur. Have you seen tho fight on tho slave-galley 
and the chariot race? Those alone are well worth the money, 
though the rost of the film is fairly tame. 

Stoi..—Hold that Lion. Not very good, but sometimes very 
funny nonsense about big-game bunting by a young man that didn’t 
want to and didn’t know how. Douglas Maclean is the young man. 


My Oficial Wife. Poor film, unpleasant plot. 


General Knowledge Questions. 


We have received such a number of good papers in answer 
to our General Knowledge Competition that we shall have 
difficulty in choosing the prize for future weeks. We would 
ask those contributors to whom no answer is returned to 
remember that it is impossible to reply to letters individually. 
We would commend especially the Rev. G. S. Richardson’s 
General Knowledge paper, also Miss Boyd’s, and Dr. 
Segallen’s two papers, Miss Vaughan’s (History Questions), 
Mrs. Baillie’s (Old Testament), and Miss Pearce’s ingenious 
paper on the League of Nations. Next week we shall publish 
an amusing Examination on English Literature by Miss 
Owen and Miss Steel. This week the prize of one guinea is 
awarded to Miss Winnington-Ingram’s Biblical questions 
which follow :-- 


Old Testament Questions (A.V.). 


. Who named his daughters Jemima, Kezia and Kerenhappuch ? 

Whose bedroom was furnished with a bed and table, stool and 
candlestick ? 

. Who had one new coat a year ? 

. Who had a new coat torn into twelve pieces ? 

. Who had a coat of many colours ? 

6. Who was left-handed ? 

7. Who was lame in his feet ? 

Who was baid-headed ? 

. Who used * cast clouts and rotten rags" ? 

10. Who used “* mouldy bread and old shoes" ? 

. Who used “ a line of scarlet thread ” ? 

12. Where do you find mentioned: (a) an ostrich; (b) a duke; 
(c) eracknels ; (d) badger skins ; (¢) apes and peacocks. 

What is the origin of these epitaphs: (a) I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me; (b) Her children rise up and call 
her blessed ; (c) The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 

(d) I shall see him but not now, 
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Insurance 
PROVIDING PROTECTION. 


Ir is possible, and sometimes advisable, to take Q polie 
which guarantees the payment of the sum insured i 
and only if, death occurs within a specified ter 
years. Thus a man aged twenty-six could pay £9 m 
a year for fifteen years at the most, and if he died sooner 
£100 would be paid to his estate. If he survived 4, 
term of fifteen years, no part of the premiums pai 
would be returned to his estate. So far the Contra 
is of the same nature as fire insurance. If there is q {ip 
the damage done by it is paid for by the insuryg 
company, but if no claim arises, no part of the premiyny 
are returned. 

This life policy is not usually a satisfactory form of 
insurance to take if the premiums are paid for the full 
term, and the insurance is allowed to cease at the end 
of it. It is true that protection for dependents in thy 
event of death for a period of fifteen or twenty years mj ht 
work out satisfactorily in certain cases. A man might 
become a widower, and his children be grown up, and \y 
might have an assured income for his own life, } 
such circumstances the protection alone would hay 
served its purpose. 

Almost invariably, however, such term policies shoulj 
only be taken if it is reasonably certain that in th 
comparatively near future a man will be able to affon 









whole-life or endowment assurance under which a cil 


must be paid at some time or other, provided the payment 
of premiums is kept up. 

The term policy should give the insured the right to 
convert this temporary protection into whole-life 
endowment assurance at the prospectus rate of premium 
for the age at which the policy is changed, and without 
medical examination. Thus, if a man of twenty-six 
pays £12 10s. a year for four years, he can then, at age 
thirty, change to a policy at about £34 a year that wil 
secure the payment of £1,000 with bonuses in addition 
at age sixty, or at death if previous. He might noth 
able at first to pay so high a premium as this, or even 
the lower premium required for whole-life assurance, 
but for a man about to be married, the important con 
sideration is protection for his wife and family in th 
event of his early death ; for a given outlay in premiums 
the largest amount of protection can be obtained by means 
of these term policies. It is, therefore, a good form a 
insurance if it is reasonably certain that he wil 
be able to convert it into whole-life or endowment 
assurance. 

It may be of interest to point out that I have writtend! 
term “ insurance ”’ and endowment “‘ assurance.” Ther 
is no settled use of the two words, but it is convenient to 
speak of “ insurance ”’ in connexion with policies undet 
which a claim may or may not arise, as for example, 
fire, accident, or term policies, and of “ assurance” 
when we are speaking of a contract under which claims 
must arise sooner or later if the premiums are paid 
If we are referring to the whole system embracing both 
kinds of policies, then the word “ insurance ”’ is preferable. 

This distinction is convenient because it emphasis 
the essential characteristic of assurance, that it Is 4 
combination of protection and saving. Provision for the 
payment of the claim is secured by the saving, while the 
difference between the amount saved on account of 8 
policy-holder, and the-sum assured by the policy, § 
really provided by term insurance for amounts that 
decrease each year. 

There are some circumstances in which term insuranet 
may be distinctly valuable. An inventor, or the managet 
of a business, may be indispensable, and serious Joss 
might be incurred through his early death. A tem 
policy covers this risk. 

Again, a man may be sure of inheriting an adequate 
estate in the course of ten or twenty years, and a term 
policy affords essential protection in the meantime st® 
very small cost. There are, in fact, very few financl# 
conditions which cannot be satisfactorily met in one ¥#) 
or another by means of some form of insurance policy. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Be ERS OY LY CD TE seg 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 











All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD J 
UP THE LADDER. | 
7,839 Orphan and Destitute little ones are 
anxiously watching her upward progress, 
for upon her successful climb depends their 
breakfasts, their dinners, and their teas! 
Please help her by sending your customary 
gift to the Half-Crown Fund; you always 
give to the Annual Appeal for 400,000 
Half-Crowns for the Children’s Food. 
Cheques and orders, payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, 22, Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, FE. 1. 
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| FURNITURE REMOVERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN. 





-NAVY CO OPERATIVE | 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


105 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 
Telephone : Victoria 8500. 











THOUGHTS ON 
THE DRINK QUESTION 


BY AN ORDINARY MAN 
With a Preface by LORD SALVESEN, LL.D. 

“He approaches the whole subject from the stand 
point of typical English sanity.’"-—Sunday Times. 

*“We commend this brochure to all «vho take an 
interest in the * Drink problem.’ The writer appears to 
have mastered the psychology of drink in a common-sense 
way.” —Wine Trades Review. 

Just Out. 1s. net. 
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Tus Economie Conference at Geneva has come and gone. 
Those who atte nded it are , for the most part, unanimous 
in praise of the results achieved. Financial and economic 
experts from practically every important country In 
Furope attended, and notwithstanding the many contro- 
yersial points touched upon and the number of nationali- 
ties with conflicting interests ré present d, a considerable 
measure of accord seems to have been reached. It is 
tme, of course, that these experts were not officially 
representing their respective Governments, and it is also 
true that as far as possible all points infringing on politics 
were studiously avoided, but, nevertheless, the interests 
of the various countries represented were so diverse and 
in some cases so conflicting, that the measure of accord 
secured among the economic specialists is worthy of note, 

Tre Future or Tarirrs. 

Not having attended the Conference pe rsonally, I 
cannot hope to give to readers of the Spectator more than 
the briefest comment upon what was evidently the 
cardinal point of the discussions, namely, the future of 
tariffs in general, and especially of tariffs between the 
various European States. It will be recalled that some 
months ago, and evidently by way of prelude to the 
recent Conference at Geneva, there was issued a Manifesto 
signed by bankers and economists all over the world 
protesting against the growth in the artificial barriers 
of tariffs which had been a feature of the post-War period, 
and especially in relation to some Central European 
States. In some quarters this Manifesto was deemed to 
be bad tactics in the sense that it was regarded as nothing 
more nor less than a Free Trade Manifesto, and one 
calculated to bring the most complex of European 
problems into the arena of party politics. Of this feeling, 
however, there was very little evidence at the Geneva 
Conference, and the explanation was probably to be 
found in the fact that the one central preoccupying 
thought was the manifest slowness of the revival in 
European trade as a whole, and, at the same time, the 
supreme necessity for such revival in view of the political 
and social welfare of Kurope’s population and also in view 
of Europe’s heavy indebtedness to the United States of 
America. Therefore, the economic physicians endeavoured 
to centre upon the malady and, with almost common 
consent, it may be said that agreement was reached on 
the general principle that all the conditions of the hour 
alled for a turning away—by the European nations, at 
all events—from High Tariffs and Protection to the 
general principles of the freest possible interchange of 
goods and services between nation and nation. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


As I have already said, the gathering consisted not of 
politicians but of financial and economic experts, and it 
might, of course, at once be urged that little significance 
was to he attached to the concord of the Geneva Con- 
ference in view of the certainty that when the practical 
lest was applied of consent by respective Governments to 
tariff revisions, progress would be barred at every turn 
by considerations connected with party politics. More- 
over, it can also be admitted that some of the considera- 
tions affecting the decisions at Geneva were almost 
tthical in their nature. They involved, in fact, a recog- 
nition of the principle that general prosperity is to be 
achieved rather by a mutual consideration of the require- 
ments of each nation than by an excessive rivalry in 
competition—at all events, so far as such rivalry and 
competition take the form of protective and hindering 
lariffs rather than the more natural competition of 
human effort. 

THe CARDINAL PROBLEM. 

It is, indeed, of course, just here that the practical 
worth of the Geneva Economic Conference promises shortly 
to be tested. Nevertheless, I think it would be fair to 
‘ay that the main circumstance which made possible 


Finance—Public and Private 
Geneva and After 


both the Conferenee and the concord attained at it may 
yet lead to some measure of ‘practical results. Ft will 
be well. in fact, if the nations considering the proposals 
emanating from the Geneva Conference should k« ep as far 
away as possible from the ordinary controversy of Free 
Trade and Protection, and instead should concentrate 
upon the cardinal question of the post-War problems of 
Europe, the three outstanding features of which are 
political and social chaos as expressed in countries such 
as Russia, an insufficient trade with its ill effects on the 
standard of living to be seen in many countries, and the 
thraldom of debt to the United States which may be said 
to be common to at least the leading countries in Europe 
after the War. Artrucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


ReEsTRICTED DrALINGs. 
Wirtn the commencement on Monday of a new account, a 
rather more cheerful tone was apparent in some departments 
of the Stock Exchange, and more especially in certain of the 
favourite gambling counters at the moment such as Court- 
aulds, British, American and Canadian Celanese, while in the 
Mining Market Diamond shares have been in some request. 
For the most part, however, the main departments of the 
House continue to be very quiet, with commitments severely 
restricted in view of the numerous factors to which I referred 
recently as likely to restrain commitments for some little time 
to come. The quarrel between Jugoslavia and Albania, the 
fresh outbreak of terrorism in Soviet Russia, the strained rela- 
tions between Russia and Poland, the disturbed conditions on 
the Berlin Bourse, to say nothing of the monetary uncertain- 
ties here occasioned by French demands for gold, all combine 
to make the outlook for the moment unusually obscure, while 
anxiety with regard to the coal industry at home is again 
occasioning dullness in English Railway stocks. 
* * “ * 
CrossE AND BLACKWELL DivipENDsS RESUMED. 

It is satisfactory to note that the reorganization plan put in 
operation some time ago by the directors of Crosse and 
Blackwell is giving good results, and during the past week the 
announcement has been made of a half-vear’s dividend at the 
rate of 7} per cent. per annum on the First Preference shares, 
this being the first payment made since July, 1921. The com- 
pany has placed privately an issue of £600,000 in 6} per cent. 
three-year Notes at the price of 99 and repayable at 101. 
Having regard to the good character of the security, the 
terms seem a little onerous to the company; but, on the 
other hand, the directors have probably done well to finance 
their immediate requirements for extension by a short-term 
rather than a long Debenture issue, for all the chances seem 
to favour the ability of the company to consolidate the 
issue later on much more favourable terms. Meanwhile the 
directors state that the interest on the Notes will not 
materially exceed the interest hitherto paid on overdraft. 

* * * * 
Fate OF THE ‘ CHEQUELETS.” 

It would seem that the public is not to be afforded the 
opportunity of substituting the small *‘ Receipt’ forms in 
lieu of cheques for amounts below £2. I gave particulars last 
week of the scheme which had been put forward by the 
Midland Bank, but even before the article appeared in 
print the Midland Bank had made the announcement that, 
in view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement on the 
matter, instructions had been given to various branches to 
refrain from issuing further books until the matter had been 
settled once and forall. A further statement from the Treasury 
in Mfinday’s paper explained that it was the view of the 
Treasury that the * chequelets ” were liable to stamp duty and 
that a test case would be instituted without delay. The 
official Treasury notice concluded as follows : 

“ Tmmediately on hearing the Treasury view, the Midland Bank 
voluntarily at ypped the issue of furthe rec ipts of this kind, and 
have undertaken to bring this announcement to the notice of their 
customers. While the misunderstanding which arose is regrettable, 
it should bs made clear that all parties concerned acted in entire 
good faith.” 

* * * * 
HIupson’s Bay. 

Shareholders of the Hudson's Bay Company were a little 

disappointed at the dividend announced last week. No further 
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dividend is paid in respect of trade, but one at the rate of 
10 per cent., free of tax, is recommended on account of the 
Land sales, a dividend which compares with only 34 per cent. 
for the previous year. Consequently, with the interim dividend 
of 10 per cent. in respect of trade, paid at the beginning of this 
year, the total distribution will be 20 per cent. on £1,500,000 
(of which 10 per cent. is free of tax) as compared with 234 per 
cent. on £1,000,000 in 1926 (of which 3} per cent. was free 
of tax). 
* * “ Ey 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 

IT know that this title is usually selected with a view to 
emphasizing a contrast. In the case of the first Report of the 
Drapery Trust, however, it is a case of performance amply 
fulfilling the promises in the prospectus. It is one thing to 
make an issue of participating preference shares, but quite 
another to find that the fixed dividend is exceeded. For the 
first year of its existence, however, the 7 per cent. participating 
preference shares in the Drapery Trust are receiving an 
additional 1 per cent., a dividend of 8 per cent. being declared 
on both the ordinary and the preference, while the substantial 
amount of £75,000 is carried forward. Moreover, there are 
points in the Report distinctly suggestive of a further expan- 
sion of profits in the current year. 

* * * x 
* Suet” Resucrs. 

After being comparatively stationary for two years, the 
profits of the “ Shell” Transport and Trading Company for 
1926 show a jump from £4,818,000 to £5,404,000. Accordingly, 
the directors are able to pay a final dividend of 3s., making 
25 per cent. for the year, against 22} per cent., and the dividend 
is, of course, really a great deal more inasmuch as it is paid 
free of tax. The balance-sheet shows some changes in the 
position, the holdings in sundry companies at cost standing 
at £26,900,000, or about £3,000,000 more than last year, 
while the investments in British Funds and other stocks have 
declined from £7,452,000 to £5,183,000. 

* k * % 


Lyons’ New Capirat. 

Although the dividend on J. Lyons and Co. is the same as 
for a year ago, the profits were rather larger at £757,000 not- 
withstanding last year’s trade depression, while the company 
again allocates £100,000 to the Reserve. More than a dozen 
new establishments have been opened during the year and 
business appears to be still expanding, for the directors 
propose to double the 7 per cent. Preference capital by the 
creation of 2,000,000 new shares ranking pari passu, and of 
this increase 1,000,000 shares will be offered shortly to share- 
holders at a price which has still to be fixed. 

* 


Hovis Prorrts. 

Excellent results are again shown in the latest annual 
Report of Hovis, Limited, the total profits being £98,000 
against £94,000. Once again, therefore, a 2} per cent. bonus 
is added to the 10 per cent. dividend, making 12} per cent. 
for the vear, while £20,000 is added to the Reserve, raising it 
to £240,000. The sales are stated to have exceeded all previous 
records. At the present price of about 23, the shares give a 
yield of a little under 5} per cent. 

* * x * 
Tue Bie Srx. 

Although in a sense the impending fusion of the Equitable 
Bank, Limited, with the Bank of Liverpool and Martins is a 
small operation, it is none the less an interesting one. In the 
first place, the mere fact that it has Treasury consent is not 
without its significance, for I should imagine that there have 
not been wanting occasions in recent years when other proposals 
from various quarters in the direction of banking fusions have 
tailed to secure the requisite official permission. In the second 
place, the fusion will add something like £1,500,000 to the 
deposits of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, which will then 
have a total of over £61,000,000, making it the sixth largest 
bank in the Kingdom. The terms of the purchase will provide 
for sharcholders of the Equitable Bank receiving share for share 
in new £1 shares of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, together 
with 15s. in cash. Two of the directors of the Equitable Bank 
will be joining the Leeds District Board of the Bank of 
Liverpool and Martins. The bank just taken over was formerly 
known as the Halifax Equitable Bank, the title being abbre- 
viated in 19138. Its head office is in Halifax, but it has branches 
in many parts of the country. 

x * * * 
Tue Lare Lorp SwayTHLinc. 

Although the late Lord Swaythling may not have attained 
the eminence secured by his father, the first Baron Swaythling, 
who founded the well-known banking firm of Samuel Montagu 
and Co., he was none the less highly esteemed for his personal 
character and his business abilities, and his untimely death 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-eight was deeply 
regretted in banking circles. Speaking from long experience, 
I can testify to the soundness of his views on banking and 
finance, and especially in all matters connected with inter- 
national finance and the Foreign Exchanges. A. W. Ki 


———<—— —_— 
. ApveRT! 
Travel and Flying Al 
Tuetr Majesties the King and Queen hope to be Present a 
the Royal Air Force Display at Hendon on Saturday, July Rept 
snd. Seventy-five thousand spectators witnessed the ait 
pageant from within the aerodrome last year and seats should 
be booked early (at all ticket agencies, libraries, and Aj 
Force stations) in order to avoid disappointment. “Sir 
Boxes, which seat six, are limited in number, and cost £7, 8 pam 
and £4. In the 10s. enclosure a grand stand has been erecta4 - 
to seat three thousand. Facilities in the 5s. and 2s, enclosury hil at 
have also been improved. possess 
-he programme this year will contain important new featuny — 
and the number of aircraft taking part has been increased ty _ 
nearly two hundred, probably the largest concentration 9 v serat 
aeroplanes assembled at any time since the War. One of thy & tiles 
principal new events is a great air battle over Hendon, jg ae 
which the Home Defence Air Force will carry out the operations, ‘ spa 
Hostile bombing squadrons will endeavour to attack Londop 
from the north, and, following the receipt of wireless intelligence, Here 


fighter squadrons from the London Defence Station at Hendon 
will ascend to intercept the raiders. Another event which 
is certain to make an interesting appeal is musical drill by 


Meth 


radio telephony. A series of popular tunes played by the Com! 
Royal Air Force Central Band and transmitted by wireless wij § ve 
provide the setting to which the aircraft will carry out 4 =" 
musical aerial ride. No. 41 Squadron, which is part of the joo 
Hlome Defence Force, with headquarters at Northolt, has § to foll 
been selected to carry out this new form ef jazz. Facilities § wked 
for motor traflie in the neighbourhood of the aerodrome wil The 
be greatly improved as a result of the courtcous action of the — 
Middlesex County Council in opening specially for the Disphy J {qultle 
the new Barnet-Watford bye-pass roads to points just beyond § you to 


the entrances to the air station. 
. ™ # 


he largest liner designed and built since the War is thy 
* Tle de France.” It has a bar twenty-nine feet long, a nursery 
and Punch and Judy show for children, an enormous “ grand 
salon” decorated in the latest style, where (we learn froma 
descriptive circular) a wrought-iron clock “ marks the joyous 
hours spent in this charming room.’ Certainly on a smooth 
day (and even the French line eannot guarantee that) this new 
40,000-ton floating palace will be a place of delight. The 
cooking and cellar will doubtless be of Parisian excellence, and | 
these are important points on a sea voyage. 

* * k 
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I came the other day upon one of the most charming old 
inns in England, at Hurley. It is the ‘ Old Bell,’ and has been 
2 meeting-place for travellers since the twelfth century, 
Some of the woodwork is rotting with age, bit there is nothing 
antiquated about its management or its ideas of comfort, 
Hurley is a fascinating old village by the Thames whieh 
travellers would do well to visit: you may learn there ofa 
golden calf buried by the monks of Medmenham Abbey and 
not yet discovered. The old dovecot and tithe barn are still 
standing and there is a strange tale of a chalk-worker suddenly 
enriched by treasure trove of moidores and gold doubloons to 
the extent of £80,000. The ‘ Old Bell’ is only one of many 
inns which are beginning to wake up and meet the needs of 
that new, sensible, exacting public which modern invention 
has begotten and sent out into the world “ for to see and to 


Th 





admire.” Another famous place is the ‘ Spread Eagle’ at ¥ 

Thame, famous for its Sunday luncheons. But one might go costs 

on for ever about English inns. have ; 
* * x * 

Miss Celia Simpson, of the Spectator literary staff, left LIN 
Croydon yesterday on a week's flying tour to Zurich, Vienna, iN 
Warsaw, Prague, Dresden, Berlin ; covering 2,700 miles i 

738 

seven days. “4H 
* * a a Lo 

: eT : : FRANC 

The Motoring Editor will be glad to answer questions  § jyons 
—_s . : damer 

draw up itineraries for readers. BELGI 
de M 

» : HOLL 

Key to Old Testament Questions. seat 

’ . Barec] 

1. Job xiii. 14.——2. 2 Kings iv. 10.—-—3. 1 Sam. ii. 19— > Jf Atereg 
4. 1 Kings xi. 29. 5. Gen. xxxvii. 3. 6. Judg. iii. 1 ea 
—7. 2Sam. ix. 3.——8. 2 Kings ii. 23. 9. Jer. XXXviil. Il. > Et Pils ici 
10. Josh. vi. 12.——11. Josh. ii, 18.12. (a) Job xxxix. 135 J mans 

. = re . + . New 
(b) Gen. xxxvi. 15; (ec) 1 Kings xiv. 3; (d) Num. iv. 6; (¢) l — ong 
<, 22.——-13. (a) 2 Sam. xii. 23; (b) Prov. xxxi. 28; (¢) Jobi. oti fours 
Smit 


li. 


x 
(dl) Num. xxiv. 
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H 


[ANGUAGES by GRAMOPHONE 


Reprinted from the “ Spectator,” 23rd October, 1926. 





TRAVEL NOTES 

“Sir Richard Burton, who spoke seventeen languages with 
fuency, took only three weeks to acquire a new speech. He 
gadied in short, intense snatches of not more than a quarter ot 
gn hour at a time, spre ad over the working day ; and although he 
had at his command a memory such as few men have ever 
possessed, his methods can he profitably imitated by everybody. 
There are certain mechanical aids, however, since Burton's day. 
[cannot explain these in detail, but a Linguaphone, re cording 
geech on a gramophone disc, and therefore making possible the 
reiteration ot a dificult phrase or a correct inflexion with a | 
tireless patience that no human teacher could emulate, is one of | 
the most ingenious and useful of these modern methods. I have 
qLinguaphone myself, and have acquired a working knoi ledge | 
of Spanish by its use.” 





Here is a brief description of the Linguaphone 
Method of LEARNING LANGUAGES by 
GRAMOPHONE 


Comfortably seated in an armchair, you listen to a cultured | 
gative eclocutionist who speaks to you in his own languagt 
sowly and deliberately at on some subject of daily occur- 
rence. Although you may know a single word of the | 
language, you are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, | 
to follow and understand every word he says as easily as if he 
tiked to you in English. 

The more you listen the more familiar you become with the 
language, until, after a comparatively short time, you discover 
that, without any cffort whatever, you can express yourself 
faultlessly and fluently; whilst a few easy exercises also enable 


you to write the language correctly. 
(CONVERSATIONAL | TRAVEL COURSES | 
in FRENCH 


(COURSES are now 
AVAILABLE IN and ITALIAN 


rst 


not 








cribing the principal places of | 

FRENCH GERMAN interest in France or Italy, and | 
9 dealing with the History, Art, | 

Music and Commerce of the 


SPANISH, ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN, AFRIKAANS 
SPERANTO, ENGLISH 


country. 


LITERARY COURSES 


Twenty extracts from the works | 
of the great writers in prose and 
poetry in each course. 


ln preparation : Dutch, 
Ish, Persian, Chinese. 





Courses are now ready. 





LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE RECORDS ARE | 


IN USE IN 72 COUNTRIES AND IN MORE 
THAN 1,000 SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Let us send to you a copy of 


The Linguaphone Book—FREE 


It will tell you all about the Linguaphone Method, what it 
costs, the wi | | and how you can 
have a free trial in \ ut obligation. 





nderful results it has achieved, 


wn home with 
The “os pusoeeseessouses 
LINGUAPHONE. ; To The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, : 








INSTITUTE, | 738 NAPIER HOUSE, 24 HICH HOLBORN, ; 
738 Napier House. ee wee 
% HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. Please send me by return, POST FREE, ; 
FRANCE: 1. Rue Lar ae a copy of your book “THE LINGUA- : 
m ik y 
damerst rass« 123 B Be PHONE WAY.” 
BELGT\ M Centra "lace 
ae Mei 1 7 nt { Y ) 
HOLLAND “ny "aes 
traat 138 Rotter AM 
SPAIN: C. Valencia 243 NAME... sccccceccescscccccecccccessescsccccsssseccoss | 
Bareclona NORWAY 7 
Akersgaten Oslo HUN 
GARY: Kossuth Lajosutc 
Me Budapest. LATVIA: m ADDRESS ccccccccccccscccvscvccscccscocscesccoscees ' 
Us iela 1. Rica UNITED 
STATES 96 Fifth venue ‘ 
New York AUSTR 
Box 2838 G 4 Oo re ALIA Orem ee eneeaeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeseesasssesens 


AFRICA 
Street, Durb 


an. Hi 





FRENCH, GERMAN | 
ITALIAN & ENGLISH | 





The Land o’ Cakes 


There are so many things to do in a Scottish holiday that 
even the long Scottish day will hardly be long enough for 
them ail. 


Scotland is the home of golf, tennis flourishes there; bathing, 
boating, fishing, mountain climbing and long tramps across 
the heather are all part and parcel of a Scottish holiday. 


| You'll walk so far and play so hard in the fine Scottish 
| air that four good Scottish meals a day will hardly satisfy you. 


Whether you stay at a popular seaside town or in a homely 
little village in the mountains, you'll be well fed and leoked 
after. The Scottish guidwife and her scones and girdle cakes 
are renowned the world over. 


| 

} 

| The following pamphlets about Scotland may be had from any LMS 
| station or town office, or from the Divisional Passenger Commercial 
Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 








Scottish Tourist Programme - Free The ¢ I lanc Fred 
LMS Scottish Hotels Guid ~ Oban l 1 of Lorn e 
Clyde Coast Steam t Excur- Krom the Grampians to the 
entice and Galloway - ° a om 7 _ 2 . : o 
Edinbureh and the Scottish I avern ind the Magic 
Borderland - - ” sNOF = . . ” 
The Ayrshire Coast - * « Strathspey and the Mor 
The Clyde Coast - - - irth - . - : s 
( Sc Holiday Resorts, 1 fre 1, 


SCOTLAND BY 


MSs 


LONDON «: MIDLAND 
and SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 


at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Turnberry, Gleneagles, 
Dornoch, Straihpeffer, Inverness. 


EUSTON ST. PANCRAS 
D3 care ener Ee EE Oe 
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A Library List 


Miscettanrous :—The Social Basis of Consciousness. By 

‘ Trigant Burrow. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.)——Vulcan of 
the Future of Labour. By Cecil Chisholm. (Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d.)\——The Court Masque. By E. Welsford. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s.)——-Playgoing. By James 
Agate. (Jarrolds. 5s.)——General Disarmament or 
War? By Rennie Smith. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—— 
The Good Will. By H. J. Paton. (Allen and Unwin. 
16s.)——Bolshevism, Fascism and Democracy. By 
Francesco Nitti. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—-—Whole- 
Meal with Practical Recipes. By F. A. Hornibrook. 
(Heinemann. Is. 6d.) 

Art :—Eacursions in Colour. By Donald Maxwell. (Cassell. 
18s.)———Avt and Labour. By W. G. Raffé. (C. W. 
Daniel. 3s. 6d.)——-English Gothic Churches. By Charles 
W. Budden. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.)——-Advertising, Printing 
and Art in Commerce. By J. F. Preston and E. Arch. 
Foreword by Sir Robert A. Hadfield. (Chapman and 
Hall. 16s.)——Knives and Forks. By C. T. P. Bailey. 
(Medici Society. 17s. 6d.)——-The Modern English Garden. 
(Country Life. 21s.)———Northumbrian Crosses of the 
Pre-Norman Age. By W. G. Collingwood. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 30s.) 

Brocraruy :—Pippo Buono. By Ralph Kerr. (Sands. 6s. 6d.) 
——Eugénie Smet. By C.C. Morewood. (Sands. 16s.)—— 
Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675. By Marie 
Catherine Baronne D’Aulnoy. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
W. H. Arthur. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) -The Marquis 
de Sade. By C. R. Dawes. (Holden. 21s.) 

Reprints anp New Epritrions :—Men and Manners. By 
William Shenstone. Selected by Havelock Ellis. (The 
Golden Cockerel Press.  15s.)———Francis Thompson : 
Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. (Harrap. 1s.)—— 
The Alchemist. By Ben Jonson. Replica. (Noel Douglas. 
6s.)——-The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Replica. (Noel Douglas. 4s. 6d.)———Walden. By H. D. 
Thoreau. New Edition. (Chapman and Hall. 25s.) 

Traven :—The Balearics and Their Peoples. By Frederick 
Chamberlin. (Bodley Head. 18s.)——-Touring England 
by Road and Byway. By Sydney R. Jones. (Batsford. 
7s. 6d.) 

Novets :—People Round the Corner. By Thyra Samter 
Winslow. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.)——Folly’s Handbook. By 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-Queer Fellows. 
By Frederick Niven. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





HOVIS, LIMITED. 


FURTHER PROGRESS. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
June 14th, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence, who presided, said that he had to present 
another record of suecess by the company. The divisible profit 
showed an increase of £3,000 over that for last year, and their pro- 
posals were to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., with an addition of 24 
per cent. bonus, both subject to tax. They had cause to be very 
grateful that in a year of difficulty, combined with the stress and 
aftermath of the general strike. their company had proved so 
successful. 

Hovis bread was now sold in Canada; they had made quite a 
useful start there. For many years they had been represented in 
South Africa. Hovis in Great Britain was a household word. They 
were hopeful that it would become an Empire word, as they were 
confident it was an Empire necessity. The more they inquired into 
the qualities of their bread the more they were satisfied, and the 
latest reports they had had from those scientists who had been 
engaged for years on this matter in respect of the vitamin content 
of Hovis bread indicated that their bread had a paramount content 
of Vitamin B, and, so far as breads were concerned, stood alone. 


Since March 31st they had entered into a contract to purchase the 
important and well-known milling business of Messrs. Humphries 
and Bobbett, Limited, of Bristol. 


There was a suggestion by the authorities for the company to re- 
linquish a portion of their leasehold office property in Grosvenor 
Road, and also a portion of their land, to enable a widening of the 
road at the approach to Vauxhall Bridge to be undertaken. If that 
was proceeded with, they were hoping that the negotiations would 
permit them to obtain an extended lease of the loaschold portion of 
the site and to erect offices more suitable to their increasing trade. 
They were considering the erection of a block of fats above the new 
offices, which would be available for letting. Those alterations 
would take up a considerable amount of capital. They hoped, how- 
ever, to be able to finance both projects out of their resources, and 
generally to maintain their forward policy. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, Lp 
RECORD SALES AND PROFITS. . 


The annual general meeting of the Columbia Graphophone 
Ltd., was held on June 14th, at Winchester House, E.C., Sir G Co, 
Croydon Marks, C.B.E., J.P. (chairman of the company), peeeids 4 

The Chairman said that the directors were pleased to be nA 
to state that their sales and net profits were the largest de 
company’s history. The results of the past year's trading i 
particularly gratifying to the board, and, he thought, must Metr 
all the shareholders, when it was appreciated that, notwithstand : 
the disastrous coal strike, which materially increased their — 
facturing cost and hampered their sales, their net profit for th 
year of over £180,000 was made solely upon the sale of 200d 
manufactured in their English factory; and, further, that = 
dividends or interest from investments in their associated vty 
panies were included in such profits. 

The company’s new Grafonolas, which were introduced last 
September, had met with very great success, not only jn this 
country, but in all countries of the world, and although they had 
greatly increased their production and manufacturing regoypoc 
they had not been able to execute all the orders received. In 
consequence of that increase in the production they had ben 
able to reduce the prices of their instruments, so that while their 
quality was second to none, they were at this moment selling theip 
instruments at prices as cheap as, or even cheaper, than during 
the pre-War period. Although they had thus produced maching 
that were undoubtedly highly appreciated by the public all ove 
the world, their research department was continuously engaged ig 
investigating all avenues for the betterment and development 
of their products. Their entire organisation was also alert to redue 
the cost of production and distribution, so that they hoped thereby 
to be able from time to time to give further advantages to the 
public. With the exception of Russia, Columbia instruments ani 
records could now be obtained in every country in Europe, and 
throughout the entire British Dominions. 

From the profits earned during the past year, after making 
adequate provision for depreciation, the directors were recom. 
mending that a final dividend of 32} per cent., less income tar, 
be paid on the old ordinary shares of the company numbered | to 
500,000, making, with the interim dividend of 74 per cent. already 
paid, a total of 40 per cent. for the year. That would enable them 
to increase reserves for taxation and contingencies by £10,000, 
and the general reserve by £14,181, thereby bringing it up to 
£600,000, and finally to increase the carry-forward from £74,94 
to £110,185. They now owned 99 per cent. of the issued ordinary 
shares of Columbia (International) Ltd., and about 90 per cent, 
of the shares of the American company. Since the end of their 
financial year they had also purchased, in conjunction with some 
of their subsidiaries, a controlling interest in the Nipponophone 
Company, which was the largest gramophone and record manu- 
facturing company in Japan. They were glad to be able to report 
that all their associated companies were doing well, completely 
fulfilling all their expectations. In addition, they were finding 
the association with these various international interests definitely 
to the advantage of both parties. They might hope, therefor, 
that they should receive satisfactory dividends from them during 
the course of the next accounting period, and also that their clos 
and friendly relations would continue. 

In the month of December, 1926, they effected not only a mani- 
facture, but a sale of over two million records from their Columbia 
London factory alone—an output that had, they believed, nevet 
been reached by any other gramophone factory in Europe. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equt- 
able” are so large that if they are cot- 
tinued in the future at the same rate- 
as seems probable —an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £284 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end oi 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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"Yes Sir! , « 
You'll soon 
te back for 
gnother pac ket 
of ‘POLO’? 


3 


“POLO ” 
POINTS 


| MADE BY 
MURRAY’S— 
makers of Mur- 

rays Mellow 
Mixture — whose 
120 years’ repu- 
fetion is your 
Sssurance of 
talue, 


PURE ViR- 

GINIA TOBAC. 

COS. Only Vir- 
ginia Tobeccos — 
corcfully selected 
end long matt ured 
a ie used in 
“Poio,” 


3 ANEW BLEND 


which gives you 
@ real quality 
Cigarette of Cx- 
dusive flat our, 
Sapopular price, 


BCM MELLOW 
——— 






























——and enjoy this 

entirely new blend 

of choice Virginia 
Tobaccos 


“POLO” Cigarettes are pure 
Virginia — made from choice 
tobaccos, matured and blended 
by Murray’s — masters of the 
craft for 120 years. 


Special experiments by Murray's 
have disclosed an entirely new 
method of blending, which 
makes possible these exclusive 
and quality cigarettes at a popular 
price. 


“POLO” 


Experience 


Buy a_ packet of 
Cigarettes to-day. 
their fine mellow flavour, 
alluring fragrance and_ silky 
smoothness. You'll say they 
stand out above the crowd— 


different—delightful. 


All Tobacconists sell “ Polo” 


ays 


PO! O 


Pure Virginia 
Cigar ettes 


Plain 
or 
Cork-Tipped 


Also in 
handsome boxe 
of 50 a nd 100 
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a A new book “ 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


A collection of verses em- 
bracing limericks, delicate satire 
and nonsense rhymes generally. 


| STUFF AND 
| NONSENSE 


With embellishments by Bold. 7/6 nei 





There will also be issued an edition of 275 copies on 











i hand-made paper, numbered and signed by the author 

== ** A complete list of books by Walter de la Mare, 

E ” published by Constable, will be sent on application. 
Recent Issues 

-| MEMOIRS OF MARY 

—| WOLLSTONECRAFT 

E Written by WILLIAM GODWIN and edited 

= with a Supplement chronologically arranged 

E and containing hitherto unpublished or un- 


collected material and a Bibliographical Note, 
by W. CLARK DURANT. With photogravure 
portrait and twelve collotype plates, of which 
eleven are after WILLIAM BLAKE. (Edition 
limited to 700 copies.) 31/6 net 
Spectator: “Here is. a most welcome addition 
*Constable’s Classics.’ This one well-ma nnered voluine 
a worthy tribute to Mary Wollstonecraft by a true adm 
of her rare nobility. .... This edition comnts ains Godwin 
text framed in a preface, a long and exhaustive biographical! 
supplement, and a bibliographical note. A work of thorough 


and sympathetic scholarship. 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 
21/- net 


By HELEN WADDELL. 
George Saintsbury in The Obserz “ Anyone who fai 
is profoundly to b: 


to enjoy it, scholar or general re ader, 
pitied. There are in it romance and humour and learning.’ 


THREE PLAYS 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
BERNARD SHAW. 

= Times Literary Supple ment: “ Mr. Bernard Shaw’s intr 
duction to this book shows Archer as he we an emotional, 
sensitive man, with a keen sense of humour. It i 
one of the most gracious and pleas ing thit ings that Mr. Shi iM 


With a Preface by 
10/- net 


has written; and it makes a valuable p: e to at 

of Archer’s work.” 

™ 7 T 

OSCAR BROWNING 

By H. E. WORTHAM. Bistrated. 16/- nei 
Times: “Mr. Wortham has accomp! d his task with ; 

skill that shows him a master of biogray; nt ic i art, He had 

so many Brownings to deal with and brin o focus... 











and has come as near to detecti ng the Oscar "eouaien } 
= self as anyone is ever likely to. 
=} PLATONISM AND THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE: 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 5/- net 
F Morning Post: “ George Santayana is the most 
: plished and perstiasive of living philosophers.” 
|= Recent Fiction 
| -| SISTER CARRIE 
| = By THEODORE DREISER. 7/6 net 
| {| AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
| = By THEODORE DREISER. 10/- net 
=| THE ROWFOREST PLOT 
= By A. R. WEEKES. 7/6 net 
THE OLD COUNTESS 
E By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 7/6 net 
=| COUSIN GEORGINA 
= By Mrs. HICKS BEACH, 7/6 net 
=| THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 
By THOMAS BURKE, 7/6 net 3 
10 ORANGE LOND ON 


Ons TARY 
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[LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
FINAL REPORT. 
1/- net. 
GUIDE TO THE PREPARATORY DOCUMENTS 
OF THE CONFERENCE. 
9d. net. 
RECENT MONOPOLISTIC TENDENCIES IN 
INDUSTRY. 
1/6 net. 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN THEIR 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECT. 


16/- net. 


MEMORANDUM ON COAL. 
Volume 1, 2/6 net. Volume 2, 2/- net, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Volume 1, 6/- net. Volume 2, 3/- net. 
CONSTABLE & CO.,LTD meee 


NM 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2\jil//")//)//N 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they pass 
on and their places are filled. The real 
Books return and abide; to borrow them is 
absurd, to own them is to adda friend. Buy 
the right Books. 


A bh hn 


Write for particulars to 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


- ILL I IIL ed | 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
ete., ete. 

“Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 

and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. *Phone: Victoria 2215. 

















ve (adbury 


means Quality 


See the name “(Adbury”™ on every piece of chocolate. 
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The Finest English Apple Win. 


The Favourite Summer Drink 
wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cide 


Its superior quality is proved by the fact that it has 

obtained the highest awards, in open competition, at all the 

large agricultural shows and the Brewers’ Exhibition 

Several readers of “‘The Spectator” have described it 4 
the finest cider they have ever tasted 

Prices moderate. Please send for list, mentioning “The 

Spectator.” ia 


The Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd, 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
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ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP, | 
An organisation of International Magazine 
Publishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Pre. 
ference Shares in £50,000 Company. Th 
investment will be a part of an increased capital. | 
isation required for expanding on proved lines, 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid 
exclusive of Director’s fees. The growth of the 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity 


for personal advancement. Apply Box 1426, 
Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C.1. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingswy 





JUNE 20th, 2Ist and 22nd. DOUGLAS MACLEAN in “HOLD | 
THAT LION,” a mirthmaking comedy ; IRENE RICH and CONWAY 
TEARLE in ** MY OFFICIAL WIFE,” from the well-known play, & 
JUNE 23rd, 24th and 25th. BEBE DANIELS in ** THE COLLEGE 
FLIRT "’; JOHNNY HINES and Flora Finch in ** THE BROWN 
DERBY,” from the musical comedy, & 











LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Fre 





A well cut 
Loose Cover 


has that effect of finish which every woman appreciates in a good 
tailor-made garment. It always looks the work of an expert cule 
tory’s are Loose cover specialists. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
3 


49-53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
»., Ltd, 


Story & Ce 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 




















REAL 
DEVON 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon's renowned or hards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink 
TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “ SYDRINA,” are set 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postagt 


JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVO. 
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Wine, The Diary of Henry Teonge, 
tk 1675-1679 


Edited by G. E. MANWARING, 
With 8 plates, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
“Teonge was for two voyages a naval chaplain; his 
realistic descriptions of life in the old Navy are as illu- 
minating as Smollett’s, his cheerfulness and gusto equal 


ider 


at it has those of the Rev. Mr. Woodforde. This diary is history; 
at all the or more can be learned of actual life under Charles II 
tenia {from it] than from many able academic books.”—J. C. 


ibed it as Squire in Observer. 


Lyrics from 


the Old Song-Books 


ing “ The 


Lid, Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 
8vo, 620 pages, 12/6 net. 
tuning “His delightfully fat volume . . nothing is included 
ghich has not at some time been sung. This is an excel- 
ent idea, and gives us a new kind of anthology of exquisite 
WM charm. This volume is one of the few that supplements 


worthily, and without competition, the Oxford Book of 
English Verse. I know no recent anthology that has a 
better right to existence."—London Mercury. 


HIP, 


igazine | Carlyle at his Zenith 
Yirector | By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 
e Pre. With 7 plates, 8vo, 15/- net. 

The | “These very remarkable volumes of Mr. Wilson’s.”— 
-apital Georce SainTspuRY, in Observer. ‘Brilliantly original. 
-apital- « , Mr. Wilson proceeds triumphantly.”—Times 


Literary Supplement. “ A fine and fascinating story. . . . 

What makes the book so attractive is its rich and vivid life.” 

—Daily News. “A detailed and delightful portrait of 

the real Carlyle." —Wcsiminsicr Gazette. “ Mr. Wilson has 
all the qualities of a Boswell.”"—Birmingham Post. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL, 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London. 


1 lines, 
e paid 
of the 
tunity 
1426, 
VC. 





——_., 











Kingsway. 





ew Prog.) — 
1 ‘HOLD | 
CONWAY } 
n play, & 
COLLEGE 
, BROWN 


ADCO 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


! INTO 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 


lewt,. of ADCO makes from two ito three tons of manure 

J according to the class of rubbish treated. ) 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; lewt. 15/- 

(for lawn mowings and soft rcreen refuse. 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; lIcwt. 20/- 

(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 
Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order. 

STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &r. 


See that you obtain 





'LOOR 


tration Free 


ur branded 


bags which contain 


—ADCO, 





LTD., 55 Marpendin, Herts, mm 








| in a good 
pert cutter, 


WORLD DOMINION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
Single Copics 1/-. Annual Sul iption 4/6 post paid. 
Contents for July, 1927. 


True STATESMANSHIP. 

Joxcie Inprans or Prev. 

[ne Unitep States—-Expansi0n AND Ris PoNnstpiLity. 
Tue Peart oF THE ANTILLES, 

Jew AND GENTILE IN CONFERENCE. 

Canon Dannay on Curistian-Jewisit ConTACTS. i 
Horr ann Hratinc 1n THE Hoty J.anp. 

ARMENIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NaTIONS, 
PeRstaA—CuaRM AND CHANGE. 

Have We « Messace To Mostrms? 

Tue Deniat or FREEDOM 1N ISLAM 

Tur Cuvren’s Invitation. 

Curistian Tircnatas, 


ar 


Unreacnep Minions in THE Lanps ¢ Ratas 
: WonperruL Recorp or Mepicat EvanGilisM. 
. EVOLUTION—TnHer Question oF THik Hover, 
yn ere | Rep Pacvacanes va HINA, 
wig ski Re Need and Call of Latin Ameri West Indian Miscegenation; 
1s drink. foe Unity in Europe; Progress Roumania; The Challenge of 
: urkey; Nigeria—A Miracle of Mode Missiot The Key to Our 
— _ ladi vus Churches; Japan's Neca—A Self-controlling Church, 
ire se ‘ - 
tage. WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 
— 1, Tuder Street, London, £.C.4. 


)EVON. 

















Discovery is one of 
the chief romances 
of life. Newton, 
Copernicus, Colum- 
bus, Darwin and 
many another knew 
the thrill of great 
discoverers. In our 
own age Edison, 
Marconi and others 
share the same thrill. 


There’s genuine 
pleasure, for ex- 
ample, in discovering 
for yourself the 
merits of  Lvans’ 
“Golden Pippin 
Cider de Luxe.” It 
means the finding of 
a delightful drink— 
| the pure product of 
l’or most of us lesser | English orchards, 
discoveries must free from all adul- 
satisfy — but there’s teration, and made 
real pleasure in the “sweet,” “medium” 
finding of a new or “dry” to suit 
friend, a new book varying tastes. 
or a new experience. Booklet sent free. 



























od 
4p 
CIDER- 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If you have not made the acqu e of “ 


1? 


de-LUXE 





Golden Pippin” 
} 





we will send you a s je dozen Champagne pints, carriage paid, 
in England end Wales, for 8s. 6d., lusive of bottles and case, 
if you will give us the name and address of your usual Supplier 
(so that future supplies can be ari ! through him). Kindly 
state whether you require “ Sweet,” “ Medium,” “ Dry” or 
Assorted, Only one such sample case can be sent to anyone. 


WILLIAM EVANS 
4, WIDEMARSH, 


London Office: 
14 Billiter St., E.C. 3. 


& CO., LTD.., 
HEREFORD. 


Telephone : 
Avenue 8830. 
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LONDON 7%. ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 


A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to October 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool! July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner ** Montclare.” 
Cost for ocean and rail travel, hotels, 
meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 
£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 


12,000 miles. 
For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, or local agents 


everywhere. 








Initial cost need 
not deter you. 
Petter-Light plants may be 
obtained from £80 up- 
wards complete with 
batteries. Furthermore, 
they are sold on_ the 
deferred payment plan 
which capitalises your in- 
come, whilst the plant pays 
for itself by the savings 
it eficcts. 


Upkeep costs pre. 
sent no difficulty, 
We have testimonig 
showing that users hay 
provided themselves wig 
a year’s clectricity at 4 
cost of £5 for fuel ang 
lubricating oil. Moreover 
the plant is so safe aj 
simple throughout that ij 
never requires skilled an 
costly attention. 


You urdoubtedly appreciate the many qualities of 
electric light; therefore hesitate no longer, but inst 


3 =LIGHT & 





Enquiries Solicited. 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, 


ENGLAND 











The guiding 
instinct. 


Men who will be con- 
ay tent with nothing but 
the best choose GOLD 
BLOCK for the added 
pleasure it brings. Its 
‘§ flavour is distinctive 
and unique. 





loz. Packet 1/4 
20z. Packet 2 8 
lb. Tin 5/4 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG. 














SSC SUPeSRannnanmstattcestet en sestctetctce — 





SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADIIRA 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 


@LS0 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCUBSTER, GLASGOW ¥ SOUTHAMPTOS 


hatte 
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Do you know the FAC 


concerning the ne 
PRAYER BOOK 


Ey ery man and won 
who values the Pra 
Book should read ® 
clear, concise si 
ment by THE L 
BISHOP OF Md 
WICH, K.C.V.0, D 
13d. post “7 
Special rates! 
quantities 


BOOKLET 


D 
1’2 
POST 
FREE 


P.R.S., 57 Bexners 54 
LONDON, W.1. 


—) 
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“ Moth balls are hopeless! 
Just look at this blanket! 
I wish I’d used Dymuth” 


The softest, cosiest blanket you 
have will not tempt a moth to 
enter a cupboard or wardrobe 


where there’s Dymuth. For 
Dymuth means death to every 
moth that comes near it. Moths 
know this and keep away. 

All about moths and their ways in 
“The Story of a Great Discovery,” 
free for a post card. 


DYMUTH LTD 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshire 


UT 


KILLS MOTHS 


1/- for 12 tablets. 
From all Chemists & Household Furnishers 
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¢ A PERFECT SURFACE 
, > 
No weeds or potholes and a clean attractive > 
ie surface that costs nothing to keep in order! > 
> : > 
< An untreated gravel surface cannot with- 
S stand for any length of time the combined 2 
¢ effect of wear and weather. 5 
> ; 
, By using Colas (applied cold from a bucket) : 
< a perfect surface is obtained. It is easy to 2 
, apply and the cost is small. ‘ 
is > 
> Write for full particulars to the Estates (H) Dept. %& 
4 
» > 
¢ COLAS PRODUCTS LTD. 3 
< 38-39 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1 
> 
< Associated Companies & Agencies throughout 
> the World. < 
P, 
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- The Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporation 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Established 1856. 
President:—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND FOR THE 
POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 
HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly 
ask for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND. which is at a 
very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MEN and to those in provincial towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health to enable them to obtain a few wecks’ rest and 
change. Cases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometim 2s 
even longer—a Clergyman has not had a single Sunday from his 
Parish, 
It is requested that all sums sent 
marked ** Holiday Fund.” 


for this special purpose may be 


The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General | 


gives immediate assistance to the 
n Daughters in ali Parts of the 
rtnichtly Meeting of the Committee som 
distributed in this way. 
crossed “ Westminster Bank Ltd..’? and made 
MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Sccretary. 


of emergency, and 
and Orph: 


Fund in times 
Clergy, their Widows, 
Empire. At cach Fo 
Hundreds of Pounds ar 

Cheques should t 
payable to 


























A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 


OF 
SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 


who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 


charity. 


WiLL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


WHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUNG 


(Room 4), 
Strand ? 


Arran 
Street, 


te The Earl of 
18 Buckingham 








ears 0 


“Writing &fficiency 

For 44 years Waterman's has been recognised as the most 
efhcient of all writing instruments. Its outstanding 
superiority has been proved by many millions of writers. 
The SPOON FEED, among other features, is world- 
famous. It solves completely the problem of the auto- 
matic control of ink from barrel to pen pcint. There 
have been many imitations, but no one has cver dis- 
covered anything to equal it for simplicity and efficiency. 


Watérman’'s 
(Ideal 
. FountairPen 
ae 


jee the latest model- the 
R PLE-RUBBER PEN 


























Ripple-Rubber i iterman creation. of 
Vulcanite jui mark nd coloured in red 
and black sec tes nt by its 
beautiful tive col 
Ask ye t ror J ] 
you H man { i 
Price from . Rip 1 ] I h, 
| ewe 7/6, 10/6, 15/- and upware 
Brass! “The Pen Book” f: from: 
{ oo ) L. G. SLOAN, LTD., Che Pen @ariuey, Kingsway, Londen, W.C.2 
a ' 0. 
Too \i/ Sees Wasssteserssuuuenstse: 
pasarseesss \d 4 eenreses inp sss sasenccas seeesestsssasenassesee 
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A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 


1/Qua Oz. 




































Made by Lambert & Butler 
+ 1836, Brancho 
\ > Imperial Shaese Co. 


ots reat Britain ‘ae 
\ Ireland), Limi LE 


™_ W.A.274 
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AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
H.f.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,039 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 


599 Girls have trained for Household duties. 


184 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





“ SPECTATOR” 
WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


re Training cver 1,009 Boys and Girls from 
all parts of the U.K. 


Patrons: 
HEIR M —s S THE KING & QUEEN. 


President 


Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominicns. 


etc. 

Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairma n: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of * Arethusa”’ C — 

HOWSON F. DEVITT, Ls 
ecretary: F BRIAN. PELLY. 



































! 
} 
| 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | 


FUNDS EXCLED £15,750,0900. 





The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. | 


Chairman - - 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses songing from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
nding to class. The stringent basis of valvation used, 
ed with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 


cts particular! y favourable. 


annum acc 


cor mbir 
! 


future bonus pros 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, | 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. | 


"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) | 


ns 








FIFTY YEARS & 
FIVE KINGS 


In 1875 King Mutesa of Uganda said to H. M. Stanley 
the explorer: “‘ Say to the white people tha | 
I am like a man sitting | in darkness, and | 
ask to be taught to see.’ 

In 1877 the Church Missionary Society carried the | 
Gospel to Uganda, and later to surrounding 
countries. 

In 1888 the Bible Society began to publish Scriptures 
in Luganda. By 1927 it has issued about 
three quarters of a million volumes in eleven 


languages for the Baganda and their | 
neighbours. | 
In 1927 four Kings wrote to the Bible Society of the | 
result. 


THE KING OF UGANDA: ™ Christianity 
brought the abolition of slavery. It unites the 
kingdoms surrounding Uganda in love.” 
THE KING OF ANKOLE: “TJ love the Bik 
because therein I more fully understand salvation 
and know the true and living God. I also thank | 
the Bible Society which printed it for us ing | 
tongue which we understand.” 
THE KING OF BUNYORO: “ My country ha | 
had the greatest benefit from your work.” 
THE KING OF TORO: “ Since the translation 
of the Scriptures Christianity | has advanced more 
rapidly throughout the country.” 

The Bible Society has published the Holy Scriptures in 

192 languages for Africa; in 596 for the world. 

To meet the expense it needs £450,000 a year. 

Will you help by sending a gift to: 

The Secretaries, 





BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














“A Crime”? 


** Lady Oxford says that to be in London at this 
time of the year is a crime.” 
Punch, June Ist, Page 589, 

Is a crime a crime when those who commit it 
cannot possibly do otherwise? Probably not. 

Will you help us this year, as hitherto, to send pale-faced children 
and their anxious, weary mothers for a holiday in the country or at 
the seaside? Hundreds of slum dwellers are waiting to go, but cannot 
without help. Shall we, may we, send them? Please reply to The 
Secretary 


Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841). 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, ECi. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


I was the first publisher in Britain to supply the need for Clean Sex 


Instruction. My fifteen years’ knowledge and experience are at yout 
service, and I recommend the following : 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 3/9 
Walter M. Gallichan’s latest and most able volume on Marriage. 
Read it and ensure happy married c 
"NISE WEDLOCK (Birth ¢ ‘ontrol) / 
The most reliable book on Birth Control. Over 100,000 copies sold. 
MARRIED LOVE, By Marie Stopes 6/3 
The bo ok which has caused more discussion than any Sex book 
iblished. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 12/6 
The most illuminating book ever published, and the only Authentic 
illustrated aiitinn, : 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/3 
The book that makes “the change” a happy period for all women. 
Husbands a'so skould read it. F 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/3 


In which Dr. Beale answers most Marital problems. 
Send Cheque or P.O. now to address below. 
GEORGE H. WALES COMPANY 


Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2. 
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Two Shillings per line 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10° % for 52. 


 ——————rre 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





(a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday o 


exceed 9 lines. Se 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupyii 
ries discounts : 24 
York Street, 


daaa@ 
rttons ; 5% i3; 


1, London, W.U. 2, 


wtlent to a line char} 


6 ins 


q the equi 
) ‘ for 
nt Gard 
each week. 


for 


Cow 





EXHIBITIONS, &e. 
I inimceennianes 


bt 4b. 
D YOUN( 


i ARTISTS’ 


SurFOL 


ADMISSION 


—_ 


ODERN T 
ee RATION. 
he MANSARD GALLERY, 


R.B 


10.0 


A.M 5.30 P.M. 
ONE SHILLI 
ENDENCIES IN FURN 
An Exhibition is « 


k STREET, PALI 





EXPRE 8S 8 


4. GALLERIES, 
MALL, 





Hea 


EXHLBIT 


ION, 


S.W. 


NG. 





ITURE AND 
m view during 
Ltd., 


1 & Son, 























June at t 

196 Tote nham Court Road, Admission fr 

—————————— eee es 

nH E LONDON GROUP, 
95th Exhibition. Works by Modern Artists. 

a Pall Mall East. June 4th—25th, 10—6. 
=—— —— ——S 
FOR SALE 

EE 
mo COLLEt rOR* Six-fold Japanese Gold vd 
| Lacquer Screen m i pal jor sal Box ! 4 
EWING MAC _— NE for SAI DProp-head, perfect 
 coudit antiful cover Box t4tzt 
————— —_ . icaiieineiemaistniaiiaionin 
BAUTIFUL ik for ale, privately. 
Biv Box 1423, ithe Spectator, 15 Yort Sireet, W.C, 2. 
7 ADY offers Cecorated Handbags for aale 
L Sox 1422, the Spectator, k Stecet, W.C. 2. 


FOR 





SALE AND TO LET 








-_ for Ek 
room, OVE 





ler} 
rlooking garden ; 


Bedroom 
full boa 


Tass 
nad 


and lar 


ze sitting 


rd and attend- 





ance; Kensington District. Box 1424, the Spects 

YOR SALE (Hampshire) Fr id Detached Bun- 
I galow. Five rooms, kitchen, bath, &c.; splendid 
hot-water supply; gas large, sunny rooms able 
children's home or simall school. £750.—L. M., 31 Lad- 
troke Square, London, W. 11 


APPOINTMENTS, 


&e., 
WANTED 


VACANT 


AND 








pearson Al ae R ITY OF THE COUNTY 
4 
d ( LANARK. 
cor STY LIBRARY SCHEME 

(APPOINTMEN' O} LIBRARIAN) 
The Education Authority invite applications for the 
pee of LIBRARIAN Applicants must be trained 
Librarians and be prepared to devote tl whole tin 
to the duties of tte ive Phe salary will be upon a 
Seale commencing C: ME 
annually toa maximum of 
the Scale, aceordin 


of the 


Authe rity 





copies of 
with the 
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1) re, (2) Educa 
y fx nee, with 10 
d, should be lodged 
me 2ist, 1927, enve 
left-hand cornet 
R. C. T. MAIR 
Executive Officer, 
nd. 1927 
OXFORD fwo vacancies 
onir | ool, Com- 
For write Rev 
BOROUGHS HEALTH 
iON COMMITTEE, 
R-O ANIZ 
eX} 
ip t ite iz 
it ‘ ltl 
1} ut 1 
tical ¢ Muni i 
l ‘ 
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i H e Univ 
! hoarcdins 
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RSITY ¢ 
Africa 
PROVINCE, 


“spchabatger” UNIVE ‘leaied~ 


niversity - South 


G RAHAMSTOWS, ‘APE 
SOUTH “APRIC 
POST OF LADY WARDEN. 


invited for the Post of Lady Warden 





Applications are 
of the one n’s Residences. 

SALARY: £200 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of 15 to £260 per annum. Free furnished quart 
are provided, with Board except during the long vaca- 
tions. 

TRANSPORT : 
subject to refund in the event of resig 
years. 

Applications, 
cate, should reach 
Conunissioner for the 
Square, W.C from 
further particulars may 
July 15th, 7 








£40 will be provided for transport, 
ation within two 





with copies of testimonials, all in tripli- 
the Secretary, Oftice of the High 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgat 
whom forms of application and 
be obtained, not later than 














1927. 





> Journal of Caveers.—An illustrated mont! ily that 


i. 
proves invaluable 


as a guide to careers, scholarships 
and after-schoo! education. Described as “ The last word 
on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 


information about careers and the way to train for them.” 
Is. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1 





YE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP ECONOMIC 
HISTOR _# 

ations for the ) post of tem 
His story for S« m 1927-28. 
Minimam salary £300, fa ations, together with 
three references and (if the candidate so de s) copies 
of testimonials, to Le forwarded to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than June 28th, 1927. 


TEMPORARY IN 


The Council invite 
porary Lecturer in } 








EDWARD CAREY, 


Registrar. 





{ TNIVERSITY Graduate and Chartered Civil Engineer 

seeks appointment as Secretary to a Technical Board 
ov Institution. Nearly 30 years’ experience as a Civil 
E nzineer, incl. several years’ experience in administrative 
and sectarial work. Mod salary. Would go to any part of 
E n¢land but London or near it preferred Box 1427. 














TNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Ar was IMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Man) in English. Stipend, OU per 
aunum. Duties to begin October Ist Application, 
with not more than three testimonials, must be sent on 


or before July Ist to the undersigned, whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 


Irom 


Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary 





TNIVERSITY OFr BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics. Stipend £300 per annum Duties 
to bevin October Ist, 1027. Four copies of application 
with testimonials or reference must he ‘nt, on of 
before July Ist, to the unde r igned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtais 

7 ( G BURTON, Secretary. 

The University, Edmund Street, 

Birmingham, June, 1927. 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 





The University Court will shortly proceed to th 
appointment ofa Mal istant brarian. 

it is essential that applicants should hold a University 
des ree. 

Commencing salary £250 12s. Od. r annum, 












The Conditions of © obtained fror 
to the hom applications 
1! bef 
rCcHART, 
he etary 
The University, Aberdeen. 
RHAM 
LISH 
il I 
a” year 
pend of 
fon than 
u ecent i ir the C jorme 
from whom tails ¢ pe niay obtained 
not later than ! ae 
WL. Bl — ALL, 
tary to the mecil « h 
8 North B Dus *  Durh ay 


GE. 





Central Fy 





Se plosiient | Feacher n- 

bureau f les a thorough 
pr al tr: f Pea and Ty pe- 
W ritin gin pre varation for orporated 


he [nh 





Phonographic Sovcicty's Secretary, 
a4 ssell Squ W.t 
W ARDENSHIP Oo} QUEEN MARGARET 
COLLEGE SETTLEMENT, GLASGOW, 
A WARDEN is required in September for Queen 
Margaret Settlement, Glasgow. 
Candidates should have training in and experience 



























of social and Settlement work, and be able to undertake 
the training of stude A University degree is 
essential. For particulars apply, stating qualifications, 
the Honorary Secretary, Queen Margaret College 
lement Association, Queen Margaret College. Final 
applications accompanied by three recent testimonials 
and two personal references should be lodge i with the 
HONORARY SECRETARY by June 25th, 192 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
— RGU SCHOOL Ot} SOCIAL STUDY 
4 AND TRAINING, 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 
niversity of Edinburgh grants a POST GRAD- 
I DIPLOMA in SOCIAL STUDY and a 
{ RSITY CERTIFICATE for non-graduates. 
‘ourses for the Diploma and the University 
» are recognised as a Training for all branches 





Work, including SETTLEMENT WORKERS, 


of Social 


tank vane WELFARE SUPERVISORS, 
Special Courses are also aicanged by the School for 
HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, &c. 


hor fuli particulars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, 
School ot Social Study, University of Edinburgh. 
NOKA MILNES, 
Director. 





nny EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGK FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 


TON, W. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, 1)).1D., M.A, 
Principal : Miss E. 1 Lawrence,—Vor information 
concerning Scholarships Le an Fund and Grant from tho 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


14, 





STUDIO (84 Clareville 
Training Course in 
m a World. Fifth 
7 Shake- 
10. 


YREENLE 
N Grove, 
Dramatic Art suiti 
Summer School: Te 
spearian Producers and A¢ 


AF THEATRE 
S.W.7 A Year’s 
Educat 
Week, Aug 
tors : 


Se 









NTERNATIONAL HOMOEOPATHIC CONG 


RESS. 


In connection with the Session of ess a PUBLIC 
LECTURE will be given by SER. JAGADIS BOSE, 
F.R.S., LL.D., Principal Director of the Bose lustitute, 
Calcutta, on: 

THE MECHANISM OF LIFE, illustrated by Optical 
Projectic n, on 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22nd, AT 5 P.M., 

















at the KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C, 
The Chair will be taken by 
Sik GEORGE WYATT TRUSCOTT, BT, 
Adi thout charge, to any rt of the Hall. 
A jimited number of its will be reserved, and for 
> early pli jon should made to the Secretary's 
$5 KR ell Sq V.C. 1 
Dima Bo Langham Place, W.1. 
ole Le Messrs. Chappell & Co 
© sunda ivenir it 7 Jur Mth and ith, 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT . 
rit VORLD TEACHER i THE NEW 
cl LIZATION 
Sth Ed tion in i i ization 
ission Free Pickets 6d., I 2 7s, 6d, 
Lox Oil i ! 23 1 i Square, 
W ] 











LING’S § OF 
TIVHE ee ee ae 
I $7 Rd., Bedi 
feld. trained 
Teacher i f ‘Tra “v ext 3 OV 
oy! bes 65 a yeir.—Lor pi vectu pply tury 
BOYS’ SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES 
AA Scholarship en SCHOOL, Derby Two 
Scholarship examinations will be hek y 4the 
6th for candidat nder 9 on that date ( £15), 
md on July 7th for lidates under uary 
Ist, i927 (valu SQ-£20) AY i $ iry 
heiore Jun 0th. Particulars and prospectus from 
( H. (. Sharp, M.A., Head-Master, Abbotsholme 
Rocester, Stalford, 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES CONTINENTAL 
Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, | AQ SINGING Scholarship in first-rate schoo!, value £50, | QJPTEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel Marlin 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, will be given to a girl who has a good voic ec, and is for excursions, Tennis, golf, garage, Pen, foie 


O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 





BINGER HILL HOLMBURY ST. MARY, near 
Dorking, Surrey.—New Public Preparatory School 
for Boys irom 7-14 years. Patrons: The Lord Bishop 
of Liverpool, Lord Burnham, Lord Hanworth and others. 
Situated on 5.W. slope of Leith Hill, 600 ft. above sea- 
level in 130 acres. Staffing on a scale which permits of 
individual teaching, and the encouragement of inde- 
pendent methods of work, so that boys can proceed in 
all subjects at a speed which corresponds with their 
attainments and ability. Run as a Foundation with 
fixed fees and no extras. Vacancies in September. 
Particulars from the Head-Master. 





YRAIGEND PARK SCHOOL, LIBERTON, 
/ EDINBURGH.—Boys of 8 years and upwards 
receive thorough training in Linguistic, Commercial, and 
Scientific Subjects for University, Business, Professional, 


or Colonial life. Numbers strictly limited, ensuring 
individual attention. Games compulsory. Dracing 
climate. 


For Terms and Illustrated Prospectus apply to— 
A. J. MANN, M.A., Head-Master. 





CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


| | gene 
An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
£80 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 144 years on 
July 1st. ey exhibitions cach term for Sons of 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master. 





SUFFOLK, 


Head-Master,—F. W. ‘Stoc chs, M.A., 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per annum. 

Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and three of 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for competition 
on July Sth. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply Head-Master or 
Secretary. 


JRAMLINGHAM COLL EGE, 
New College, 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first-grade 
Public School with valuable Leaving Scholarships. 
Recent scholarship successes, Fees, £95. Good playing- 
fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football. 
Preparatory school attached. Boys received from age of 
seven. Five or six scholarships ranging in value from 
£90 to £20 will be awarded on the result of an examination 
beginning on June 28th. Prospectus from Head-Master, 
Dr. CREES. Vacancies next Term. 





ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Write for full particulars to “ Scholar- 


really musical. 
Educational Agents, 


ship,”’ c/o Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

J dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from Londorr, Crewe, 





Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 

I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 

School for Girls. Tele: ‘Watford 616.” 





‘E House, Swanage Boarding School for 

4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
Conder. Classical Tripos. Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, 
Thorough educn. on mod. lines. Pupil’s prep. for advd, 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautifu\ sit. over- 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


ANSDOWN 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— Residential school 
4 for Girls. Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking 
the Channel, beautiful grounds and playing fields, sound 
education in healthy surroundings ; tennis, riding, sea- 
bathing. 
Miss L. 


Principal : A. Freeman. 





ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


PARK, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 187 1.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 


For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, 





DARSON’S Mead, Ashtead, Surrey.—Miss F. M. 8. 
Batchelor and her School from Hindhead have 
joined Miss Elliston at Parsons Mead. 





YRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


eS 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
DEPARTMENT. 





114 acres. 
staff. Easy 


Delightfully situated. 
Buildings. Large 


Fully equipped School 
access to London, 
Head- Mistress: Miss 3s ETHEL M. TREW. 
‘YT. HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). 
h Boarding Sch. for Girls, Unrivalled situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler. 








kK ” ING'S School, Rochester.—Seven King’s Scholar- 
ships, of the annual value of £20 a year for four 
years, will be offered for competition on July 14th and 





i5th.— Particulars from the Rev. The Head-Master. 

N ALVERN.—St. Cutbberts Prep. School for Boys, 
7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Field, Swim. 

ming Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop. Inclusive 


terms.—J. bh. Healey ,M.A.,and 5. R. Stawell Brown, M.A, 
TEFHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
College. Head-Master : H. C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). 


K.N. 


‘ eer r COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Council : 


The Bishop of Barking. 
Head-Master-elect Geoffrey F. Bell, M.C.. M.A, 
A Public School of over 200 boys, with a separate and 


distinct preparatory school. Fees moderate, with special 
terms for sons of Clergy and Officers, and for a limited 
number of sons of Schoolmasters. tor terms, apply 
Head-Master-clect. 


bag = me py SCHOOL, 

School in four Houses ; 
Ganmrbridge Graduates; recognised by Army Council; 
Classical, Modern, Engineering sides, O.T.C., Swimming. 
A new block of buildings was adde d last term in value 
£23,000, giving new Physieal Science School, Reference 
Library, iological Laboratory, Gymnasium and 
Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of 
the best in the South, Entrance Scholarships in July. 
Fees £75-£85 per. annum.—-Apply Head-Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 





SOMERSET. — Public 
staffed by Oxford and 











OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 


taken; modern education. References.—- Miss 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants. 


ryyYUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

Founded 1850. Thorough HNducation for Girls 
(resident only). Principal: Mrs. 1. M. KELLEHER, Ist 
Hons. French, Trinity College, Publin. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &ce. 


YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour trains 
4 pupils in Public Speaking for the Bar, 
and Banquet. Write for brochure.— 401 Strand, 





private 
Parliament 
W.C, 2. 





peren H and MUSIC FINISHING LESSONS by 
PARISIAN Lady with Paris Diploma. Diction, 
Fiano, Solfege, Singing.—4 Adam-st., Portman-sq., W.1. 





F TOO DELICATE for ordinary school send children 
. to Rocklands, Hastings. Sunshine, sea breezes, 
good food renew health. 








QPRECH WITHOUT STRAIN.—To Public Speakers, 
Clergy, ctc. Speedy method of voice production 
preventing throat singing also. Highest 
references.— Miss Greyhound Mansions, 
London, W.6 


fatigue ; 
Irvine, 45 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE_ ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTAB a 

MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SC HOOLS, &c., 
on free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 

& CO.; 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work. 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








ADY, Registered Teacher, desires Day Pupils in 

a district where there is no school for children 
under 12. 
= pa, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


S° SSEX Highlands.— Home School for a limited 

number of little girts and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.— Mrs, Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 





yk GOVERNORS of newly-founded co-cducational 
Day School in South London are prepared to receive 
in September at a normal fee limited number of boys and 
girls, age between 7 and 12, for education up to Matricula- 
tion and University Entrance. The School is casily 
reached from Victoria, and close to ’bus routes. Applica- 
tion should be made before Saturday, July 16th, to the 
Secretary, Mox 1419, The Spectator, is York St., W.c. 


Write suggesting localities to Box . ay 








YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district 
att and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.&J Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
kK) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 

referred, range of fecs, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 

nightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 











\WITZERLAND.— Mountain Air aq 8 
b Vermala 0/Sierre Forest Hotel, 5, eo tt rr. 
I sporty 


TF\HUN Hotel Pension Victoria-Daum igarten, 
fortable English family hotel ; 


park, tennis, golf. 
———$ 
\ s/Bex, Western SWitzerlang, 


V ILLA R > le ading 3 Sporting Centre, ro 


6,000 feet above sea. SIMPLON LINE. Golf 4 
phys. culture and swim. pool. Perfect for ue 
noise or dust, English chaplaincy. Plenty of 
and sporting entertainments. sident phys Nein 
First class tennis. Scag 
PALACE HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs. 16, full Pension. a 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Frs. 10, full Peusion, 


| OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS, VILLARS— 
, "VARSITY MEN. 

Golf, Own Tennis, Swimming Pool. Charming «, 
to Let. Representative now in England ion 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 7 


‘{WITZERLAND. 
> Cotter, B.A., 


” "ALPE FLEURIL,” Melle Seiler 

4 Switzerland. 
Sun cure. 
supervised, 





Com 


: 7 
Very quiet; lags 








Res yy 








Health, tuition Frenchy, 
La Pensée, Villars s/Ollon (4,04) 





Arveyes s/Be 
Open-air School in the coma 
Sports. Health and education carefully 





—————___, 


BEAU SOLE I Lv Villars-sur-Qlog 


UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for delicate chilieg 
irom seven to fourteen. Open air. Sun cure, Sadiq 
Sports. Exteusive playground. All games, 





OTEL Chamossaire 
Comfortable family hotel, 
water. 


Villars-Chesiéres. All. Spor 
running hot and oi 





OME School for boys, 10-15. La Clairiére, Vip 
Arveyes. Own tennis, own skating, running iy 
water in bedrooms. Best opportunity learning Freea- 








M. and Mme. Gaston Clerc. Estab. 9 years, 

I ANNE. — CHAILLY. — VILLA ARIANE 
4 Finishing school for girls. English referene 

Escort from London, Principals: Miles. GLAS, 





FFXHUN (Bernese Oberland).—Leading hotels. Pay 
Hotel Thunerhof, Hotels Bellevt vue & Park. Galt 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





GOOD CUP OF COFFEE.—- We chailenge comparisn 


and 


Zi both as regards Quality | Price. Blends 
a.” ik ay : A2,”* 2s. Gd.; “A3,” 2s. 4 t 
“©,” Is. 9d. per Ib. Special blend for Hotels 





Golden Santos 


Is. 7d. carte. 
or ‘Gavel. 


1s. Gd. per lb. Ber 


ICED COFFEE 





An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and [nvigors 
Note—Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 Ibs. or over, intl 
U.K. 
CITY OF LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD, 
49 LEADENHALL STREI oT, E.C.3. 
LL SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 











ZA should buy Food Stuffs at Wholesale Price 
Cooked Boneless Hams, 10-lb. for 21s. Finest Streaky 
Bacon, 114d. Ib. Canadian Honey, 14-Ib. for lls. 
Carriago Paid, cash with order. Special prices 
larg quantities. Cheese, Butter, Canned Good, 
Fruits, &c., &e. 
Write for Lists and Savo Your Money. 
EMPIRE PRODU CE COMPANY, 
CANADA House, ERISTOL. 
TOURS, &c. 

PYRENEES Touring Club conducts tours 1,000 
gns.- 


kilometres, motoring France, Spain. 25 





See., 14 Park Lane, Stoke Newington, London. 
EPLAY “HOU SE (E.T.A.).—AUGUST V IsIT 10 
4 THE HIGH PYRENE Open to those inte 


historical and social subjects— 


rested in geographical, 
MARGARET T ATTOY, 


For particulars apply Miss 











F.R.G.S., Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, Wer 
minster, 5.W. 1. 
= 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
—— 
Plays, Poems, (hit 


A UT HORS Wanted.—Novels, = 
ye dren's Stories, &e. Known or unknown wines: 





Claude Stacey, Ltd.. 2 7 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
es 
YXPERT Typewriting, MSS., Literary, Scientifi 


4 Commercial, Mimeographing. Mode ay" ters. 
—-Miss Hill, 36 Church Strect, Kensington, W. 


EARN to Write Articles and Stories; 
4 you learn; booklet iroe. —- Regent 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W, 


earn whik 
Institete 
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Typewriting carefully & promptly executd NVERNESS, The Palace Hotel.—Charming Situation 
bessszaun mer wei fd 3d. per 1,000. overlooking River Ness. E very comfort; central 
S ick arlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. | heating; large garage; fis hing ron River Ness. Special 
ai wn ss boarding terms.—Apply Manageress. 





E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, I ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First-Class 


1" Trans sjations.--52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger. 1737, 
remperance Hotel. Bedroom, Bre akfast and attendance 


) MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, | 7, Ra 6 etal ne ‘Tole meer - 
ee tired. Send stamp for prospectus to— from 8s. 6d, per night. ‘Teie. “ Thackeray, London. 
ot ‘ OL f . ¢ * 
yossld Massey, 103 Victoria Strect, London, $.W. 1. REroRME D INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List t 
ee 3 > $ gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
ona LY RICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is | People’s Refreshment House Association, a 
§ prepared to accept a limited number for Music | pP.R.I1.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 














ngs.—send } MSS. to Box AF, “* ¢ omposer, ” c/o Rays 
pit. ABENCY Cecil Court, London, W.C. rI\HE BAY HOTEL, Rhosneigr, facing the sea, 
pee 5 offers you comfortable restful quarters, excel- 
auPEWRITING. MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon | Jent, cuisine. Sunshine, bracing climate, First-class 
copy 3d. Promptness ¢ and accuracy guaranteed.— | golf, Tennis, boating, fishing. Electric light all rooms, 
y (E) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 5.W.| —A, A. * * * Tel. 18. 


jarion Young, 
~ PEWRITING, Proof-reading, Revision.—MSS. 1s. 

















- eart ony, 3d. 1.04 ae YROSBY HALL.—AClub & Hall of Residence now open 
per 1, “% ag Ri: en, Bue ad =m. ( for women graduates of all nationalities. For parta. 
ys N. F. . . sinion A < apply to Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 3. 
— 
= 
7NING W. Guests received.—K., The Old Rectory, Niton. 
GARDENING 1. 





———————"——ts —— = - - 
RAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 7 HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
Ct from Quarry. Sundials. bird Baths, , Soe \ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
pices. Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, . 4. 5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
———— —— | only 4s. a day. 


HOTEL DIRECTORY - 
an WAYS STOP AT A TRUST HOUSE for comfort, MISCELLANEOUS 




















cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. Full 
rif list, guide and map, post iree, from Trust Houses, RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted, any kind. Highest prices 
Id, 53 Short’s Gs irdens, London, W.C, 2, ie paid. Please send or call to E. Lewis, 16 Waverley 
Road, Bournemouth. 











ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course; 
pagnificent, sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
dei; elee. light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, 
ops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
prges. Comiortable-car for hire. Summer and winter 
gsons, Write for illustrated booklet. Tel : 189 Sidmouth. 


—— 
\ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private _Hotel).— 
, 


REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits; Overcoats, 
& Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 








ATLOCK.—Smedley's, The Leading and Lar yest Hydro, 
\ Est. 1853. 260 bedrms. Write for IHus, Prospectus. 





hore Matlock 17. “tirama: ‘“Smedilev’s, Manattock.’’ YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed iniallible 
oT ]JOT BL CONSTANC remedy. Tins 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd, post free from sole 
H 23 LANCASTER GATE, WwW. makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking ty: * Park, or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for 
facious public rooms, charmingly furnished. export: lower rates. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift Night Porter. 





Terms from 3} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day, 0 NOT GO ON HOLIDAY until you have sent a 

Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 4083.) ] donation to help the Alexandra Orphanage take 
— : care of the little children who have lost their fathers. 
WLKESTONE.—The Carlton, The Leas, first-class | Three hundred are being trained at Haverstock Hill 
} private hotel facing sea. From 3 guineas. Private | to be useful citizens. Treasurer: Lord Marshall, 
site. ‘Phone: 290 Central Station, 73 Cheapside, B.C, 2. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any: 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice ot 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepai 


Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letter 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oittic 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with: 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week Discounts : 
23%, for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 7)°%, for 26; and 


10", for 52. 
I AVE YOUR OWN LBOOKPLATE.—Your owa 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 








Artistic and original work from £2 2s, vecimens sent 
free.—Henry 1. Ward, 57 Mortimer st. Tented, W.i. 





( LD JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, ctc., Bought: also 
Old False Teeth big prices: Platinum £15, 9- 
carat Gold H.M. 30s., 15-carat 45s Ix-carat 60s., 
22-carat 75s., all per oz.; satisfaction assured.—-Call or 
post, 5. Cann & Co., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 





VEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e , 
\ also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitte J 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the reat 
soit, cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES, far 
less than shop prices.—Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to $8.45, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
h —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
colouring; big profits.—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. 


“S$,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





YTAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
or on covers, Submit, stating price. Mo3i 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger % 
Kay, Ltd, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 









\ OODSTOCK Laundry, Packington Roa 
Open air drying a feature, linen returne 
and punctual; good colour. ‘Phone: Chiswick 0470, 


= 


SPECTATOR NOTICE. 





READERS who obtain thcir copies of 
the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—und 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thercby 
avoiding delay. 

















For the ‘Special Occasions’’ which 


LAYER‘S - 
NOS . 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


(Cork of pure natural growth) 





~ 





Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164, 






occur every day 
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Napoleon 


By EMIL LUDWIG. 


Second Edition ready Monday, 


June 20. 


“Its foremost achievement is its delineation of character. 


Translated by 


EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Illustrated 
2ls, 


. Herr Ludwig has a brilliant technique, which a trans- 


lation of remarkable excellence allows us to appreciate to the full.".—7he Times. 


Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial 
Policy 
By PAUL KNAPLUND. 10s. 6d. 


“A valuable book . . 
to this 


. will be found most useful 
and subsequent generations.”—Yorkshire Herald. 


Bolshevism, Fascism and 


Democracy 
By FRANCESCO NITTI. 

The author regards Bolshevism and. Fascism ag 
fundamentally one and the same. M. Nitti traces their 
rise in the disorders of the war and post-war years, 
and foretells a return to Liberalism. 


7s. 6d, 


The Mothers 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. Vols. 


I, UW. & It. 


Each 25s, 


“One of the most important anthropological and socio!ogical books published since the early work of Tylor and 


Trazer masterly yvolumes.”—Guardian. 


Masters of War and other 
Historical Essays 
3y NEVILLE D’ESTERRF. 
“ Very clever and extremely interesting. 
and entertaining book.”—Sunday Times. 


8s. 6d. 
A thoughtful 


History of the 60th (London) 
Division, 1914-1918 
Edited by Colonel P. H. DALBIAC, C.B. 2ls. 


“The history is very full and detailed . 


i . - the story 
is well told.”—Times. 


The Good Will 


A Study in the Coherence Theory of Good Will 


By H. J. PATON. 


The author deals with the problem of goodness, not as an empty abstraction, but as intimately 


human life and human will. 


. . + . 
Christianity as Life 
3y EDWARD GRUBB. 

The purpose of this volume is to examine, in the light 
of history, the view that Christianity is essentially 
neither a dogma, nor a philosophy, nor an institution, 
but an inspiration. 


7s. 6d... 


16s. 


bound up with 


Seven Days with God 
By ABRAHAM. MITRIE RIHBANY. 
Author of “The Syrian Chrisi.” 
The author discusses, among many other things, the 


relation of religion and science and the religious prac- 
tices of the East and West. 


7s. 64. 


Indian Philosophy 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


“A work of feeling as well as of lucid thought, 
gratulated on a solid piece of work.”—Spectator. 


The Disinherited Family 


A Plea for Direct Provision for the Costs of 

Child Maintenance through Family Allowances 

By ELEANOR RATHBONE. 6s. 
New Edition. 


an exposition of living interest. 


25s. 


The author is to be con- 


The Conditions of Industrial 


Peace 
By J. A. HOBSON. 


“The most independent 
our thinkers on economics.” 


4s. 6d. 


and the most consistent of 
—Manchester Guardian 


The Blaze 


By ZOFIA KOSSAK. 


The title of this book was suggested by the late Joseph Conrad, 


admired it. The author, the granddaughter of 


a famous Polish painter 


7s. 6d. 


who read it in the original Polish 
, writes with admirable sincerity 


and greatly 
a record of 


personal reminiscences, and describes with amazing power the epic story of the tremendous upheaval in South-Western 


Russia during the years 1917-1918. 
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Music at Will.... 


Take a Rees-Mace Wireless Set with you anywhere 

; touch a button and listen to music from I.ondon, 
Paris, or Berlin—perfectly reproduccd in full pure volume 
from the Cone Loud Speaker embodied in the set. 


The Rees-Mace is the set of the future, the set with #oa 
aerial wire, 70 eatth wire—no outside wires of any kind. 
[It is handsome and portable and “even plays as you 
carry it about.” 


A demonstration will. willingly be given in your own 
office, your home, or in your car; phone Mayfair 3758 
or call at our showrooms, see and hear our various 
models, and take one. away with you playing as you go. 
An illustrated brochure describing the set will be posted to you on request. 


y iin. 
ee. % 





THE ‘“‘ SUPER-FOUR” VALVE 
MODEL 35 GUINEAS 


2, 3 and 4 VALVE MODELS 
16 GUINEAS tO 25 GUINEAS 


The REES-MACE Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


39a Welbeck Street, London, W.1 


Tel phone : Mayfair 3758 


and REES-RADIO, 46 Rue Pierre Charron, PARIS 


a 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 
three banking offices in London each of which is 
fully equipped to afford a personal, business and 
international banking service. 











The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 
direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal of 
clients engaged in foreign trade. 





to explain the Bank’s facilitics in detail and to confer with 
you on your foreign banking and trade problems. 








| 
The management at any of the London Offices will be glad 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


An International Bank 








$66,000,000 Total Assets exceed: $686,000,000 


32 LOMBARD STREET-E:-C:-3 


50 Pall Mall, §.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP : NEW YORK 






Capital and Surplus: 








































The Car you 


ought to see. 
CAR that will make light of indifferent 


road surfaces and show good perform- 
ance in all weathers is plainly a sound choice 
ES OS SAE, B/S Senter Tenses wth for country use. When, in addition, it is an 






































4 Dickey Seat £267 7 , 
3 oia0 HP. 4-Seater Tourer =... £267 7 economical car to run, smart in appearance, 
ke 14/40 HP. 2/3 Seater Tourer with |) and built throughout by British labour, it is 
EY 14/40 HLP. S-Seater Tourer =... £460 0 a car worth careful consideration. That car 
> ea re i. fi is the 9/20 H.P. Humber which owes its 
= Sea ei 3 =| hes popularity to the extraordinary value it 
| 20/88 HP: Seyl, S-Seater Tourer... £7280 | represents among cars of its power and class. 
a 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-Seater Saloon £9400 !: 
ES 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Lan- 
4 daulette... eee ees --. £940 0 
is 20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Limou- 
ea sine on long wheel-base chassis £1,050 0 
= DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 
=| 9/20 H.P. models are now equipped with Front 
Di Wheel Brakes as a standard fitting. Models are 
;| available for immediate delivery. 
HUMBER LIMITED, 
+ West Fat Showrooms: 94 New Bond Street, . a 9/20 H.P. 4-Seater 
“| — Tourer with z 
5 Export es Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, Wheel Brakes. 
\ E.C. 
Wen we Repair ae and Service | Canterbury Ca ae m aa — ee 
ate oad, Kilburn, N.W. PROTECT OTE OTOL OTA LOT OTA TE TOTO TOT RETO T ATES TOL 
i - 
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